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Virginia's First 
“Mother of States 


We overheard a man say re- 
cently that Virginia was _ not 
much of a producer. “No?” 
thought we, “we wonder if you 
know that Virginia came pretty 
close to producing the United 
States ?” 

3y her resolution against the 
Stamp Act, Virginia made the 
frst move toward producing the 
revolution against British rule, 
which finally resulted in the free- 
dom of our country. 

Virginia also produced the man 
who wrote the Declaration of In- 
dependence. She also declared 
her independence before any of 
the colonies and gave the first 
written constitution to mankind. 
George Washington, the Father 
of his Country, was another Vir- 
gina product; likewise Thomas 
Jefferson, thc Father of Democ- 
racy, which has made us the 
greatest nation in the world. 

say that Virginia 


We should 
has done fairly well, all things 





Advertising Man 
and of Statesmen” 


considered, and. while she may 
not have been very busy making 
money, she has been tremendously 
occupied in making it possible for 
other States to exist and prosper. 

“She cherishes tender memo- 
ries of brave men and gracious 
women”—to us that seems the 
finest tribute that was ever paid 
a State. “Brave men _ and 
gracious _women’—may heaven 
prolong the strain! 

But there's a library of books 
full of Virginia history. Study 
it to know the full pride of being 
an American—we must hasten to 
other things. 

Advertising was responsible for 
Virginia’s beginning, and she had 
a great advertising promoter in 
Sir Walter Raleigh. He was the 
father of all the tobacco advertis- 
ing which fills the magazines to- 
day. So effective was his public- 
ity that even till now our English 
cousins biy Virginia tobacco as 
something extra choice. 


(The -lyer & Son advertisement is continued on page 85) 
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+$333,000,000 


The increase in the 
country’s agricultural ex- 
ports for the six months 
beginning with Febru- 
ary, 1915, over the same 
period in 1914, was ap- 
proximately one third of 
a billion dollars! 
Increase, mark you! 
* * * 


Men with billion dollar 
imaginations will kindly 
realize what that increase 
means to the readers of 
Standard Farm Papers. 
We admit frankly an in- 
ability to do justice to 
such figures. 


* * * 


So we merely remind 
you that Standard Farm 
Papers deal in a practical 
way with the practical 
problems of farming. 

No one Standard Farm 
Paper attempts to cover 
all branches of farming 
or all sections of the 
country. 


As a result of this 
modern policy of special. 
izing the Standard Farm 
Paper gets very close to 
its subscribers. 

You can cover a state 
or section with Standard 
Farm Papers. Or, by 
using all you can get the 
largest National Agricul- 
tural Circulation at the 
lowest rate per thousand. 


TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


ARE 
FARM PAPERS OF KNOWN 
VALUE 


The Michigan Farmer 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
Progressive Farmer 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer ‘ 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC, 
Eastern Representatives, _ 
41 Park Row, New York City. ; 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, INC, 
Western Representatiwes, 
119 W. Madison St., 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago. 
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Sizing Up the Other Fellow 


Sleuthing Methods Used to Get the Facts That Throw an Intimate Light 
on Rival Campaigns 


By S. W. 


EAR PRINTERS’ INK: 

You ask me to give you my 
experience in analyzing a body of 
competitive literature, making the 
analysis for a large manufactur- 
ing and advertising organization 
anxious to size up the other fel- 
lows in the tield. You want me to 
tell you how one big company got 
a line on what other companies 
are doing and their methods of 
advertising and sales promotion. 

First, we must understand each 
other; the real name of the com- 
pany will have to be withheld, for 
it would, indeed, be rather unfair 
to the concern which has thus in- 
terestingly inventoried the litera- 
ture, selling methods and adver- 
tising campaigns of the others to 
have details given too specifically. 
However, names, figures, and 
actual facts can be substituted by 
fictitious equivalents, and the es- 
sential steps in the analysis and 
its use given without injuring this 
article for the readers of PRintT- 
ers’ INK, 

It is a great thing to find out 
the strength of the other fellow; 
conquests are made in this way. 
It is this willingnéss to see one’s 
own weaknesses and the strength 
of others that builds for success. 
This is the reason the Dingleday 
Company (I use Dingleday be- 
cause it sounds all right and all 
that’s needed is a suitable sound- 
ig name right here!), maker of 
cedar chests (you see everyone 
knows about cedar chests, so they 
will do very well for illustration— 
attractive things, cedar chests!), 
chose to have an exhaustive an- 


alysis made of its competitors’ 
literature and advertising meth- 
ods, and to go into as careful de- 
tail regarding their selling pro- 
cedure as regarding the competi- 
tors’ chests. 


THREE PARTS OF THE ANALYSIS 


To get down to practical issues, 
the analysis divided itself into 
three parts. One took up the ad- 
vertising, national and trade, of 
all the companies in the field; the 
second regarded the sales-promo- 
tion booklets sent out from vari- 
ous offices in response to inquiries 
of dealers and customers and dis- 
tributed through dealers, jobbers 
and salesmen. This included sales- 
promotion methods. The third 
part concerned the talking points 
used by various other companies 
in putting forth the advantages of 
their respective chests. 

The work of finding out about 
the national advertising of com- 
petitors was simple. This part of 
the analysis came, almost com- 
pletely covered in detail, from the 
offices of various magazines will- 
ing to give the data. It resolved 
itself into securing the space re- 
quirements of each company as 
the information was given by the 
leading national magazines. One 
popular national magazine, noted 
for its statistical department, very 
cheerfully furnished a most care- 
fully worked-out list of its own 
pages and of such pages of other 
magazines as were given to tlie 
display of cedar-chest copy. Each 
company was named and the agate 
lines per month estimated for each 


Table of Contents on page 126 
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in the various publications, which 
included all the popular standard 
publications of the class. The 
other magazine which sent in a 
list was only national in the sense 
of reaching all parts of the coun- 
try; it was really a trade paper, 
a class publication, but it was able 
to give, very definitely, the amount 
of space each cedar-chest com- 
pany took in various other class 
and trade publications. 

The one list sent in by the 
national publication was worked 
out on the basis of agate lines and 
the other sent in by the trade 
magazine on the basis of pages; 
but it was easy to turn all the 
statements to agate-line estimates 
and so work out a chart for the 
year, magazine by magazine and 
company by company. The chart 
when worked out looked some- 
thing like this: 
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are being made by 
companies, ; 

The value of such a chart sine 
practical value is the fone 
could best be brought about and 
“cashed in on” after a second 
year. Comparative statements are 
always more valuable than simple 
figures. By comparing what 4 
company has done one year with 
what it did the preceding year 
a person can get a fair idea 
whether the company is increas- 
ing or decreasing appropriations 
and where, and thereby judge, in 
a crude but somewhat definite 
way, whether the company has 
gone ahead or behind. By com- 
paring two years and two com- 
panies and the various publica- 
tions chosen, very interesting con- 
clusions, if not really valuable, 
may be arrived at with small 
effort. 


competitive 


real object, 
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Of course, none of these names 
of companies are real; if there 
are such companies, may they for- 
give the writer and take such pub- 
licity from this well-intentioned 
article as may develop. 

As will quickly be seen, the 
chart is worked out so that across 
the top of the page are the names 
of magazines, while down the 
sheet are the names of companies; 
it is thus easy to determine what 
each company is doing for. the 
year. Of course if a monthly 
analysis were asked, then twelve 
of these would be needed for the 
year; however, a yearly chart is 
generally sufficient, as the sum- 
mary for the year gives a pretty 
fair idea of what appropriations 


Let us take an_ illustration: 
Suppose the Wonderwood Con- 
pany were quite like, let us say, 
our company, but had seemed to 
be getting ahead. The value of 
the charts would come out im 
comparing just what the Wonder- 
wood Company had done in 1914 
with its work in 1915 in the way 
of national advertising campaigns 
in various magazines and in trade 
papers. Then the two companies 
could be compared and the rea- 
son for the Wonderwood’s ad- 
vancement conjectured with more 
or less certainty. : 

Then, as another illustration, let 
us consider all of the companies 
and their appropriations for cer- 
tain magazines and certain classes 
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of magazines; by noting the 
classes of magazines, it will be 
found just what publications seem 
to appeal to these manufacturers. 
By noting the magazines dropped 
and those added by the various 
manufacturers, it can be judged 
which publications are the most 
attractive and reasons can be 
worked out, with a view to pos- 
sible future campaigns. Of course, 
the study of appropriations made 
for space in different magazines 
must be a broad one and the 
thought carried in mind that each 
publication has its purpose and 
appeal and that adding it to a list 
does not argue for its value any 
more than dropping it suggests its 
lack of efficiency, but that after 
comparing year after year the ap- 
propriations made by different 
companies for space in different 
publications, the consensus of 


opinion regarding various publica- 
tions is something that should be 
considered and studied out rather 
closely. 

However, above all things, the 
chief purpose of such a chart 
would be to study the lines of 


attack, comparative appropria- 
tions and comparative strength of 
the different manufacturing com- 
panies of the class. In consider- 
ing the charts of different years 
and comparing them, however, it 
should be borne in mind that the 
industrial status of the country 
should always be reckoned into 
the equations 

On the whole the use of charts 
showing up appropriations used 
by various companies is a real 
benefit both to the companies and 
to the magazines offering the 
service. In fact the magazine can 
make capital out of the service 
rendered by using it as a means 
for appealing to members of the 
trade—a cedar-chest field, to use 
our illustration. Thus the maga- 
zine can prevent or frankly meet 
the problem of backsliding and by 
playing up the statistics sent, 
show that the more companies ad- 
vertising the more business there 
will be for that line. If the maga- 
ane has not found itself over- 
looked by the field, but has been 
able to report that almost all of 
the members of the manufactur- 


ing association have gone ahead, 
by taking larger space in it, then 
so much more. opportunity is 
given for appeal for larger ap- 
propriations and bigger cam- 
paigns. The service, too, is not 
only appreciated by the manufac- 
turing companies using it, but is 
a means for the statistical depart- 
ment of the magazine to give new 
impetus to solicitors, using the 
data and the fact of service heing 
rendered as leverage in bringing 
the companies across with even 
larger appropriations if such are 
possible and advisable. 

But to return to the analysis 
of competitive literature. The 
bulk of the analysis may be said 
to come in part two, though part 
three represents by far the hard- 
est division of the work. 


SORTING OUT COMPETITIVE LITERA- 
TURE 


Part two consisted of taking 
each company in turn and actually 
reading and going into all the 
literature and _ sales - promotion 
methods and features both for 
dealers and consumers until it was 
possible to work out a compact 
summary and from that summary 
devise the second chart. To do 
this for the Dingleday Company, 
all the literature was divided into 
two broad divisions, booklets and 
folders, national advertisements 
and their nature being considered 
only supplemental. To  distin- 
guish between books and folders 
the general plan was to call any- 
thing a booklet having a sufficient 
number of pages to require the 
use of staples and anything a 
folder which was folded together 
or not sufficiently large to be even 
saddle-stitched. The letters and 
general correspondence of the 
competitive companies, too, were 
considered in this section of the 
work, and some of the large 
folders used for special mailings 
and for promotion campaigns, but 
these were regarded somewhat 
apart from the regular literature 
used in a routine way for promo- 
tion purposes, as they were of a 
special nature. 

In considering the booklets and 
folders sent out by various cedar- 
chest people, the following points 
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were noted and the facts taken 
down in compact form: 


Name of feature—title in full. 

Whether booklet or folder. 

Size and shape of booklet or folder. 

Typography and notes on comparative 
cost. 

Use of photographs—photus faked or 
not 


Use of testimonial letters—real? 
Chief points taken up. 
ow the piece of literature was sent 
out, through whom. 

Ideas gained from the feature. 

To illustrate: Suppose we have 
at hand a feature put out by the 
Wonderwood Company: “Won- 
derwood and Its Advantages—A 
Book of Ideas About Wonder- 
wood,” folder, 5x6, semi-coated 
buff paper printed in sepia—very 
small type, poorly arranged and 
laid out. Only one photograph 
used, otherwise drawings of 
rooms; captions, however, claim 
these to be actual jobs; are they? 
No testimonial letters used. Only 
points accented are sanitary ad- 
vantages, beauty and ease of han- 
dling. Folder used in first fol- 
low-up letter, inside of the large 
book on ‘“Wonderwood” and also 
sent out by dealers. Good idea 
given— Wonderwood Chest in 
cross section shown—interchange- 
able compartments also illustrated 
as well as use of Wonderwood 
chests built inside closets. 

Let us take another feature 
“Wonderwood,” a _ booklet, 6x9, 
32 pages and cover, printed in 
very dark red on semi-coated buff 
paper. Splendid layout and 
abundantly illustrated with views 
of over 38 actual jobs together 
with 16 line drawings. Three 
two-color pictures tipped in: 50 
testimonial letters quoted. Chief 
points, sources of cedar, tracts 
used by company, tracts owned, 
transportation, the factories, the 
building of the chests, uses of 
chests, 20. advantages of chests, 
special made-to-order service,—an 
idea! Also ideas for _ built-in 
chests. Booklet sent out by com- 
pany in response to national ad- 
vertisement inquiry. 

Thus each book and folder is 
taken up in a brief way so that the 
whole bulk of literature of each 
company may be confined to one 
or two pages of typewriter pa- 
per, and the whole body of com- 
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petitive literature, thus summed 
up, put in a compact folder, Writ. 
ten in terse, vital style, each com. 
pany’s features may be reviewed 
quickly by any salesman or man- 
ager not having time to actually 
handle all the pieces put oyt by 
the competitive companies, Any 
piece, in fact, that siould be han- 
dled can be indicated and looked 
up later, otherwise it is not nec- 
essary to go to that trouble as the 
analysis puts the practical points 
in intense, compact, usable form, 

To illustrate the use that may 
be made of this summary of lit- 
erature: the manager whi is busy 
can say, “Yes, the Wonderwood 
people have 15 regular features, 
four booklets for consumers— 
one large one—five booklets for 
dealers—they must be going after 
dealers heavily—and three gen- 
eral descriptive folders as en- 
closures; three bookleis for build- 
ers and contractors. All of them 
big size, too.” 


DIGGING INTO FOLLOW-UP 


But this summary of literature 
is really not the complete analysis, 
The completed investigation takes 
in form letters, too, at least it did 
for the Dingleday Company. To 
find out about correspondence of 
competitors for the Dingleday 
Company it was necessary to fake 
inquiries, both dealer and con- 
sumer. Of course it was easy to 
pose as a consumer, because that 
is what every individual poten- 
tially is and all one had to do was 
to inquire of the various com- 
panies as to the respective cedar 
chests put out. To fake a dealer 
inquiry required in our case the 
co-operation of a dealer willing to 
plug for the Dingleday Company. 
This was easy, however, as one of 
our local firms allowed us to use 
its letterhead and then turned over 
the replies and other data to us, 
together with information sales- 
men brought in. Our own sales- 
men, too, supplemented this ef- 
fort by searching out letters afd 
booklets sent out by competitors 
so that soon it was possible to 
judge what each of the manufac: 
turers had been doing by way 0! 
promotion work, correspondence 
with dealers and consumers and 
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NEIGHBOR TO 220,000 
MANUFACTURERS 


Frequent personal contact between advertiser and 
agent does more to insure satisfaction and intelli- 
gent handling of accounts than any other factor. 
220,000 Of the 295,000 manufacturing plants in the 
United States and Canada are so located that The 
H. K. McCann Company can give them a grade of 
personal service equivalent to what they would 
get if our organization was in their City. 


Our offices in the East, the West, on the Pacific 
Coast, and in Canada, make personal contact the 
natural way to handle our business. It enables us 
to offer the advantages of a strong national agency 
combined with the chief inducement of a small 
local concern. 


With most manufacturers it is possible 
for us to finish a day’s work for them 
at five in the afternoon, jump on a 
train and talk over the work with 
them in their own office the following 
morning. 


Added to our advantage of proximity 
is our completeness as an organization, 
our experience, and our understanding 
of conditions in all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 


We have a man who knows is a book 
descriptive of our facilities. We should 
like to send it to you. 


THE H. K. MCCANN COMPANY 
New York Cleveland 


61 Broadway Marshall Building 


‘Toronto San Francisco 
Dominion Bank Sheldon Building 
Building 
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the like. This information, too, 
was very convenient in consider- 
ing the various booklets and their 
uses and the methods employed 
by the manufacturers to get them 
to the public for which they were 
intended. 

In making out the records of 
correspondence of competitive 
manufacturers for the Dingleday 
Company charts developed in the 
very nature of things. One looked 
something like the following: of 
course, there were two, one for 
dealer correspondence and one for 
consumer correspondence. 


those companies who also were 
doing plenty of good, practicaf 
continuous promotion work with 
regular follow-up letters and {fe 
size campaigns of special nature 
now and again. 

Two such charts, one for each 
of two successive years, would 
enable a company to judge which 
of its competitors had particularly 
increased its efforts in such dj- 
rection and so a company would 
be able to tell something of the 
progress in organization and pro- 
motion work made by competi- 
tors. So it would happen, as 








——_—___. 
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The use of such a chart is sim- 
ple: it shows at a glance how 
much follow-up work other com- 
panies are doing, how much ma- 
terial they send out and the inter- 
val of time between letters. Then, 
it can be judged with some accu- 
racy which of the companies are 
enjoying success in proportion to 
the efforts put forth. 

It was found by the Dingleday 
Company that the companies 
whose actual business returns 
were good, so far as could be 
judged by statistics, were those 
having the biggest number of 
strong promotion features both 
for dealers and consumers. The 
quality as well as the number of 
dealer and consumer letters was, 
of course, considered, and it de- 
veloped, indeed, that the real com- 
petitors whose success had to be 
offset by Dingleday salesmen were 


years passed, that these charts 
would increase in value, each one 
of them showing up some change 
in the methods of various com- 
panies: then as one or two of the 
companies might advance far 
ahead of the others, or drop back, 
the reasons could be conjectured 
with a degree of exactness. This, 
indeed, is a laboratory method of 
investigation, 

In this second section of the 
analysis would properly come, in 
connection with the summary 0! 
competitive literature and the in- 
vestigation of sales promotion 
methods, the analysis of national 
advertising, or the criticism of na- 
tional campaigns of competitors 
for each year. While the Dingle- 
days did not go into this as far 
as they wished, and no doubt 
eventually will do, yet they hada 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Okla. Kan. 


O it isn’t a puzzle. The fig- 

ures simply show the rank- 

ing of four great agricul- 
tural states in comparison with 
their 44 sisters in condition of 
crops, September 1, 

Or, to be more explicit, the offi- 
cial crop estimate of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, September 1, 
gave the condition of crops in all 
of the 48 states as compared with 
the 10-year average. The per- 
centage for Oklahoma, as com- 
pared with this average, was 
1261; for Kansas 124.5; for Ne- 
braska 120.0, for Missouri 107.6. 
Thirty-five states were below Mis- 
souri in condition of crops. The 
crops for 1915 in Oklahoma and 
Nebraska are unquestionably the 
most valuable in the history of 
these states. In Kansas, their 
value has probably been exceeded 
in 1914 only. In Missouri, crops 
are greatly above the average 
both in value and volume. It is 
significant that one of these 
states, Kansas was first in 1914. 

If the farmer uses your prod- 
uct, or can be induced to use it, 
you cannot afford to ignore his 
trade, especially this year when 
daily market reports, government 
crop reports, bank examiners’ re- 
ports all show that the farmer 
has an unprecedented income with 
which to satisfy his ever-increas- 
ing desires, 

You want that trade. 

There is one way and one way 
only of reaching all of it, and that 
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Neb. Mo. 


is through the agricultural press. 
Advertising media of other kinds 
touch its fringe, but to get all of 
it, you must use the farmer’s spe- 
cial publication—the paper to 
which he responds more readily 
than any other class of readers 
respond to any other publication. 
You can reach’ the farmer only 
through the agricultural press. 
These four states are covered 
by the Capper State Farm Papers: 


Farmers Mail and Breeze, 
Nebraska Farm Journal, 
Oklahoma Farmer, 
Missouri Ruralist. 


There are no better farm pa- 
pers published. 

They give you welcome access 
to more than 350,000 farm homes 
at the lowest rate per thousand 
circulation in the Western field. 
They are used extensively by the 
most discriminating advertisers— 
and they pay. 


Publisher. 
Topeka, Kansas, Oct. 6, 1915, 


Ask for a Capper Bulletin or talk to 
any of my sbecial representatives. 


Marco Morrow, Director of Advertising, 
Topeka; J. C. Feeley, 1800 Mallers 
Bldg., Chicago; W. T. Laing, * Flat- 
iron Bldg., New York City; T. D. Cos- 
rit 300 Aas oem Arts Bldg., Kansas 
Cit ‘Idredge, 1106 Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis; M. ‘oe Crowther, 1005 
Coleord Bldg., Oklahoma City; ‘0 Tt. 
a 203 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
maha 


Capper Farm Papers 
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The Wanamaker Style of 
Advertising—Who Orig- 
inated and Developed It? 


Official Statement From Head- 
quarters Declares That John 
Wanamaker Himself Is To-day 
and Always Has Been “The 
Genius of His Own Adver- 
tising” 

PROM time to time for many 
& years Printers’ Inx has been 
in receipt of inquiries regarding 
the origin of the style of advertis- 
ing that has become distinctive of 
the Wanamaker stores. This has 
been a favorite topic for discus- 
sion among advertising men, and 
the frequent reference to the 
Wanamaker advertising in the 
news columns of daily papers in- 
dicates that the interest extends 
to the general public, which ordi- 
narily would not possess unusual 
curiosity regarding advertising. 
per se. 

In order to dispose of the ques- 
tion authoritatively PRINTERS’ 
Inx addressed the following letter 
to Mr. Wanamaker : 

September 24, 1915. 

Honorable John Wanamaker, 
Thirteenth & Market Sts., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

I invite your attention to the enclosed 
statement in the Pittsburg Leader in 
reference to the advertising of the 
Wanamaker business. You will note 
as", the statement that Mr. 
fanly M. Gillam “is best known as the 
man who 20 years ago prepared the 
Wanamaker announcements, developing 
the style that has stamped the store ad- 
vertising of the entire country. In- 


cidentally, the Wanamaker business, al-: 


more than doubled during 


ready great, 
i which Mr. Gillam 


the nine years in 
directed this work.” 

As a matter of historical accuracy, 
and as a matter of interest not only to 
business men, but the public at large, 
would you care to make any statement 
for publication in regard to the origin 
and development of the Wanamaker 
style of advertising? The best of my 
information has always been that you 
yourself originated the distinctive form 
of the Wanamaker announcements in 
the public prints, and that many dif- 
ferent minds, including those of Robert 
. Ogden, John E. Powers, Manly M. 
Gillam, R. Hotchkin, Joseph H. 
Appel, etc., deserve credit for develop- 
ing and carrying on the Wanamaker 
style, but that you yourself, more than 
anyone else, deserve the credit, and that 
you always have, from the beginning to 
the present day, exercised close super- 
vision over the details of the Wana- 
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maker advertising to the extent that 

is and always has been a personal - 

pression of your own. si 
Editor of Printers’ Ink, 


The reply to this letter was as 
follows: 
Private Orr 
JoHn Wanama 
Philadelphia, Se; 
Editor of PRinTERs’ Inx: 
This is to thank you {fo 
of the 24th with its ow; 1 
will pass on to our Mr. Ci! 
of our Publicity Betatiooss 
tention on his return to |} 
week, 


- 25, 1915, 


your letter 
re, which I 
y, the head 
» for his at- 
Ss office next 


A : _ Joun W 
Signed by dictation 
on account of absence. 


ANAMAKER, 


In further reply the letter re- 
printed below was received in due 
course and may therefore be re- 
garded as embodying the views of 
Mr. Wanamaker himself: 


Joun WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA—PARIS- 

Office of the 

Advertising Manager 
October 4, 1915. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I find your letter of Sept 
addressed to Honorable John 
maker, awaiting me on my 
the Plattsburg Encampment 

In this letter you quot 
Pittsburg Leader a statement that Mr. 
Manly M. Gillam “is best known as the 
man who 20 years ago prepared the 
Wanamaker announcements, developing 
the style that has stamped the store ad- 
vertising of the entire co y. In 
cidentally, the Wanamaker business, al- 
ready great, more than doubled during 
the nine years in which Mr. Gillam 
directed this work.” 

Newspaper puffs similar to or actuall; 
identical with this have been brought to 
our attention many times within the past 
several years. 

The truth of the matter, 
that John Wanamaker is ‘the 
his own advertising. 

On April 8, 1861, he opened the doors 
of his Fittle clothing store at Sixth & 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. At the 
close of the day the cash drawer re- 
vealed a cash intake of $24.67. Of this 
sum $24 was spent for advertising and 
67 cents saved for making ch ange the 
next morning. That was the beginning 
of Wanamaker advertising. 

For years John Wanamaker wrote 
every word of it, sitting up late at night 
after the close of the day’s business, 
penning his next day’s message to the 
public. For a while he followed some- 
what the conventional habits f the day, 
but beginning May 6, 1876, when he 
opened his new store on the P esent site, 
he began a new kind of advertising, a 
very fine example of which appeared in 
the Philadelphia Press March 10, 1877, 
when Mr. Wanamaker announced for 
the following Monday, the expansion of 
the business into a General l)ry Goods 
Store with sixteen separate departments, 
and defined and affirmed the cardinal 
points of his business policy. This ad: 


mber 24th, 
Wana- 
eturn trom 


from the 


of course, is 
genius of 
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it that it 
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Sf 1872-1915 


1915, 


leer f ber first really popular issue 


which | 


ite of the Popular Science Month- 


a. ly, in all its 43 years of existence, 
is the forthcoming November 


ie number—out October 20th. 


be re 
CwS ol 


AKER, 


The greater Popular Science 


ae Monthly, under its new editors 
si and publishers, is a profusely 1l- 
r 24th, + * 

Wara lustrated magazine containing the 
te important news in the field of the 
at Mr. . . ° ° 

as the applied sciences—mechanics, in- 
WG ventions, chemistry, engineering. 


In- 


pede Tremendously interesting, easy to 
Gillam 
ctually read and true to facts. 
ight to 
1€ past 


seis December issue to press 


ius of 


a October 25th. 


nning 
wrote 


night 


December edition 150,000 copies 
Minimum page rate $128. 


Modern Publishing Company 
239 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
A. T, SEARS, Western Mer. 


19 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 
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vertisement, it appears from the records 
at the time, brought a response of 
70,106 persons by actual count. 

‘As the — grew very rapidly and 
Mr. Wanamaker’s cares increased, it be- 
came necessary cor him to delegate some 
of the detail work of his advertising to 
others, and he had in succession as Ad- 
vertising Assistants or Advertising Man- 
agers, Robert C. Ogden, John E. Pow- 
ers, Manly M. Gillam, W. R. Hotchkin, 
Joseph H. Appel, Joseph ol Hamilton, 
and some others of shorter service. 

Each one of these men must have had 
something to do with developing and in- 
creasing the efficiency of Wanamaker ad- 
vertising, but special credit in this matter 
should be given to John E. Powers and 
Joseph H. Appel. In the history of the 
business the John E. Powers administra- 
tion is famous, for he was a _ most 
forcible man and wielded a_ powerful 
pen. It was his habit to write the ad- 
vertisement of from two to eight 
columns in regular single column style, 
very much on the order of the old style 
editorial page in the newspaper. He 
used no headlines, but put his force into 
the pungency of paragraphs. 

The next important development came 
under Joseph H. Appel, who adopted the 
system of placing each separate adver- 
tisement under an index heading of its 
own, after the same fashion that news- 
papers handle their news. 

have never in the business heard 
that any special development of Wana- 
maker advertising occurred during the 
administration of Mr. Gillam. 

But your interest in this matter in- 
dicates that you have, undoubtedly, ob- 
served that Wanamaker advertising in 
spirit and in substance has remained 
unchanged throughout the years, no mat- 
ter who was the head of the Bureau. 
This is because from the beginning until 
the present year, John Wanamaker has 
been his own Advertising Manager; and 
never a day passes even now that he 
does not with his own hand write a 
considerable portion of. it. 

He directs it absolutely and _ positively, 
and has always done so. It is the first: 
born child of his genius, and any dispute 
as to who originated it in substance and 
in spirit and in style is altogether ab- 
surd. 

Yours very truly, 
G. H. Crttey, 
Advertising Manager. 


In the Wanamaker advertise- 
ments appearing just about the 
time this letter was dictated is an 
interesting talk on the store’s ad- 
vertising, bearing the facsimile 
of Mr. Wanamaker’s signature. 
It bears the heading “No Profes- 
sional Advertising” and the por- 
tion that is especially apropos to 
the subject of the Wanamaker 
style of advertising reads as fol- 
lows: 

This business was created in the life- 
time of its founders, who have always 
owned it from the first. They personal- 
Ml attend to its affairs every day and all 

ay. 
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Its advertising is not th Whirligig of 
a professional advertiscr, bent and 
beaten into any and every conceivable 
form to catch people’s attention, but it 
is the straight out-and-out tact ‘of just 
what the Store is, and what is goin 
on_in it day by day. é 

It is actual news of fresh merchandise 
selected solely for consumers, and 
freshened by large daily sales requirin 
daily replenishing. ' 


Goodyear Reacting § stevens Bill 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 
Akron, O., is urging its dealers and 
distributors to write to their Congress. 
men in support of the Stevens Price 
Maintenance Bill. The appeal is sent 
out in the form of a news article in the 
company’s house-organ for dealers and 
it is planned to run other articles on 
the subject in subsequent issues. 


“Agricultural Age” Starts in 
Spokane 


The publishers of the Spokane, Wash., 
Spokesman-Review have started a weekly 
farm paper, called the Agricultural Age. 
The semi-weekly Spokesman-Review will 
be discontinued, and in addition to the 


new farmers’ weekly there will be issued 
a weekly newspaper for circulation in 
the rural districts. 


Detroit Men Make Changes 


Paul Seidenstricker, for six years 
head of the art department of the 
Franklin Press, of Detroit, has taken a 
similar position with an Leyen & 
Hensler, engravers and _electrotypers of 
the same city. Earl Trese has joined 
the staff of the Wayne Colorplate Com- 
pany, of Detroit. 


Trade-marked Skimmed Milk 
in Newspapers 

Hires Condensed Milk Co., Philadel- 
phia, is using newspapers in "the South 
to advertise Square Brand Condensed 
Skimmed Milk. The copy explains the 
value of skimmed m‘Ik as a food and 
gives the United States Government's 
report on this product. 


Adcraft Club Co-operates in 
Y. M. C. A. Course 


In connection with its educational 
work, the Adcraft Club of Detroit has 
appointed a committee to co-operate with 
the Y. M. C. A. advertising course, of 
which Louis A. Pratt, a teenibet of the 
club, is director. The M. C. A. class 
starts its eighth year on Abie 18. 


Dart Becomes Detroit Manager 


H. C. Dart, formerly with the ory 
ton Jacobson Printing Company, of 
troit, has resigned to become Detroit 
manager for the Robert Smith Printing 
Company, of Lansing, Mich. 
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The net paid circulation reports of The Boston 
Herald and of the Boston Sunday Herald, to the 
Post Office Department—as required by law—are 
as follows: 


Boston Herald Boston Sunday Herald 


—_ — | 52,03 | 59,03 | 
ore Oct. 1.1914 160,215 80,591 


if and 


i April |, 1915 164 808 91,373 
si Oct. 1.1915. 170,093 101,410 


It is in the local store advertising that The Herald 
has demonstrated to the fullest its exceptional efh- 


e with 


"se, 0 
of the 


a ciency. It is alone among Boston newspapers of 

large circulation in having gained in local store 
ager advertising for the first nine months of this year 
oust over the same months of 1914. 


detroit 
inting 
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What Does the Big Follow- 
ing of the New York 


American Mean to 
the Business World? 


One-fourth of all of the money spent by all of 
the people in the Metropolitan District is spent 
by the people who read the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN, Daily and Sunday. 

One-fourth of all of the money saved and invested 
by all of the people in the Metropolitan District js 
saved and invested by the people who read the NEW 
YORK AMERICAN, daily and Sunday. 

One-fourth of the prosperity of all lines of business 
in the Metropolitan District is contributed by the 
people who read the NEW YORK AMERIC: AN, 
daily and Sunday. 

There can be no doubt as to the accuracy of these 
statements because it is a fact that one fourth of all 
people who buy and read New York newspapers buy 
and read the NEW YORK AMERICAN, daily and 
Sunday. 

There are 6,500,000 men, women and children in 
the Metropolitan District whose needs are supplied by 
the business men of New York. 

The NEW YORK AMERICAN, daily and Sun- 
day, is the natural medium for business men to employ 
to reach one-fourth of this great number of people—- 
1,625,000 of them. 

One-fourth of all of the fathers and mothers—one- 
fourth of their children who are able to read, and 
one-fourth of all of the single men and women in 
the New York territory regard the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN, daily and Sunday, as their favorite 
newspaper. 

They pay $1,000,000 a year for the daily American 
and $1,820,000 a year for the Sunday American— 
on the basis of one cent for the daily and five cents 
for the Sunday. You see even these small coins repre- 
sent a very large sum of money when piled up during 
a year. 
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How much money is distributed during a year by 
the 1,625,000 followers of the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN? 

Certainly the average per individual is as great as 
that of the average for the remaining three-fourths of 
the population. 

The average annual sum of money allotted to each 
individual in the Metropolitan District is higher than 
that allotted to the individual in any other section of 
the country. 

The strength of a statement is its conservatism. 

So we place the average sum allotted to each indi- 
vidual in the Metropolitan District at the low figure 
of $225 per annum—$200 of which is spent and $25 
of which is saved. 

On this basis, the 1,625,000 followers of the NEW 
YORK AMERICAN, daily and Sunday, spend 
annually 
THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 

MILLION DOLLARS. 

On this basis, the 1,625,000 followers of the NEW 
YORK AMERICAN, daily and Sunday, save 
annually 
FORTY MILLION, SIX HUNDRED AND 

TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

These are stupendous figures. 

Maybe you will more readily appreciate the great- 
ness of these figures when we tell you that fifty of the 
largest and best-known retail stores in New York 
City do a combined annual business of less than one- 
half of the total amount of money spent every year by 
ae of the NEW YORK AMERICAN, daily and 
unday. 

The money spent annually by NEW YORK 
AMERICAN followers sustain every line of business. 

Don’t you see the necessity of making an advertis- 
ing investment where the returns are certain? 














DAILY and SUNDAY. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Plucking and Picking 


There is a big difference between a love of flowers anda 
knowledge of botany. Anybody can pluck, but it takes a 
student to pick. 


The casual buyer at a bargain sale is fully qualified to 
satisfy his own personal tastes in the appearance of 
what he buys. But it takes an expert to appraise values. 


We wish we could furnish expert shoppers to go bargain 
hunting with our readers. But our present money-back 
guarantee accomplishes the same result. If you buy at a 
sale advertised in The Tribune you are backed by our 
knowledge of values. You will never reach for an orchid 
and find that you picked a thistle. If you should, well 
extract the thorns—and buy you an orchid. 


The New York Tribune 


First:to Last—The Truth: 
News—Editorials—Advertisements 
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The Prize-contest as a Merchan- 
dising Factor 


uking with Every Other Branch of Sales Activity Essential 


Smooth WW 


By Roy W. Johnson 


it would be difficult 

topic upon which 

s more sharply than 

contests. There are 

of agreement con- 

contests for sales- 
ranks begin to break 
ine to contests for 
by the time we speak 
ior the general public 
we have opposing camps. 
There arc a few concerns who 
occupy the iniddle ground in main- 
taining that sometimes contests 
are good and sometimes they are 
bad, but the great majority are in- 
clined to take sides. Those who 
have tried contests, and failed, de- 
care that they are worthless, 
while those who have been suc- 
cessful are as strong in their 
favor. 

It is a fact, however, that those 
who have been most successful in 
the use of the contest idea, and 
are most enthusiastic in its favor, 
are the concerns which have taken 
the most pains to make the contest 
work in harmony with every other 
part of their sales plan. In other 
words, they are the concerns 
which have made the contest a 
merchandising factor; not merely 
a “stunt.” It is a part of the 
programme in the main tent, in- 
stead of being run as a side- 
show. It has some definite rela- 
tionship with the work of every 
salesman and every dealer who 
handles the goods. 
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A BROAD PROGRAM ME 


Just what is meant by making 
the contest a merchandising factor 
can best he expressed by a con- 
crete example, The Edison Lamp 
Vorks, a division of the General 
Electric Company, is now running 
acontest in which some 2000 
prizes are to be given to boys and 
girls under 18 years of age for tak- 
ig orders for Mazda Lamps. C 


pf 


C. Eaton, of the company’s publi- 
cation department, outlines the 
purposes of the contest as follows 
in a letter to Printers’ Ink: 

“(1) The campaign is educa- 

tional, appealing to boys and girls 
who will soon become buyers of 
General Electric Company's prod- 
ucts and Edison Mazda lamps. 
_ “(2) It is a method of reinforc- 
ing our general advertising by a 
specific selling campaign using so- 
licitors, as well as _ publications 
and other advertising material. 

“(3) It ‘ties in’ a popular, per- 
sonal presentation of the facts of 
our campaign with the general 
advertising in magazines and by 
publications. 

“(4) It is a method of inducing 
our agents to co-operate in our 
general magazine and _ publicity 
campaign by creating a local de- 
mand for our publicity material. 

“(5) It demonstrates most ef- 
fectively to our agents that our 
general advertising and publicity 
has effect in their own locality; in 
other words, it overcomes the ob- 
jection, occasionally overheard, 
that the money spent in expensive 
magazines might be used for the 
more direct benefit of the agent. 

“(6) It is a logical sequence of 
a policy of advertising lasting 
over many years. General public- 
ity familiarizes the public with 
the product, but it is seldom that 
direct results in sales can be 
checked against the general ex- 
penditures. A_ specific selling 
campaign of this nature will indi- 
cate in more concrete form just 
what results are obtained by the 
general advertising. 

“(7) As a concerted co-opera- 
tive measure, it unites our whole 
organization in a common effort, 
welding together the many sepa- 
rate parts in a common interest as 
no amount of mere general pub- 
licity could do. 
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“(8) It insures a maximum 
value to our advertising at a 
minimum expense for both adver- 
tising and publicity, because it 
gives a definite personal reason 
why everybody seeing our adver- 
tisement or publication should 
read it and take note of it. For 
instance, the blanks on which or- 
ders for lamps are to be returned 
through agents selling Edison 
Mazda lamps bear an advertising 
message which we could not dis- 
tribute in quantities greater than 
a few thousand except for the fact 
that it is an order blank. This fact 
will insure its distribution, 
amounting to several millions, di- 
rectly into homes and stores.” 

A pretty broad programme 
surely, yet see how the details 
have been worked out. The com- 
pany describes the contest as fol- 
lows: 


CAREFUL WORKING OUT OF DETAILS 


“Advertisements describing the 
Edison Day contest appeared in 
the boys’ and girls’ periodicals. 
These were supplemented by ads 


in national mediums, appealing to 
the parents, and indirectly to the 
boys and girls. Accompanying 
each advertisement was a coupon 
which a would-be contestant can 
send to us for further informa- 
tion and credentials. Upon receipt 
of such a coupon we send the boy 
or girl (1) a book describing all 
the prizes and giving full details 
of the contest, (2) an Edison Day 
introduction card showing that the 
competition has been entered, and 
(3) a letter giving the names of 
the local lighting company or Edi- 
son agents to whom the letter will 
act as an introduction. 

“When the boys or girls take the 
letters to an agent or the local 
lighting company, whichever they 
prefer, they receive from the lat- 
ter a number of order cards. This 
card is imprinted on one side with 
the name and address of the local 
Edison agent or lighting company 
and a brief description of the con- 
test. The other side of the card 
is an order blank for Edison 
Mazda lamps. 

“Armed with these cards. the 
boy or girl will canvass friends 
and relatives for the sale of Edi- 
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son Mazda lamps, urging them to 
get in their fall supply and to re. 
place all their old carbon lamps 
and either entering the orders on 
the cards at the time, or leaving 
the cards in their possession fot 
their own filling out. The pur- 
chaser of the lamps can indicate 
his wishes as to the number and 
variety desired, signing his name 
and returning the curds to the 
contestant, who will in turn send 
or deliver them to the central 
station or agent, or the lamp pur- 
chaser can send the cards to the 
central station direct. 

“Again, a purchaser who en- 
ters a salesroom to buy lamps and 
desires to credit the purchase to 
some young friend or relative. 
but has forgotten the card pre- 
sented to him, or perhaps has 
never received one, can _ secure 
cards from the counter salesman 
for this purpose. Upon receipt of 
the cards by either way, the cen- 
tral station or agent will deliver 
the lamps. The order card will 
be dropped into a large lamp car- 
ton, and at the end of the contest 
will be sorted and returned to us. 

“This carton should stand ina 
prominent and at the same time 
convenient position in the sales- 
room and should carry a large die 
cut lamp advertising the contest. 
The carton and placard will not 
only draw the attention of every- 
one who sees it to the campaign, 
but will act as a reminder for 
lamp purchasers to credit the 
lamps they buv to some one of 
their young friends.” al 

Further than the above it 1s 
only necessary to quote the formal 
conditions of the contest, which 
are as follows: 

(1) Contestants must be under 18 
va) on of the General Electric 
Company will not be allowed to compete. 

(3) Employees of lighting companies 
and Agents will not be allowed to 
compete. one 

(4) The sale of lamps to an individual 
or firm holding any contract for Mazda 


lamps will not count in the contest. 

(5) Credit will be allowed only on 
sales of Edison Mazda lamps 

regularly 
appointed agents Edison lamps, 
Comal stations or lighting companis 
holding Edison lamp contracts wi 
count in the contest. 

(7) Only retail sales of Agents or 
central stations will be counted in this 
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(8) Edison Mazda lamps furnished 
free by lighting companies as part of 
their service (irce renewals) will not be 

din the contest. 

(9) The total wattage of all cards 
should be adde! up and the amount set 
down in the square marked “‘total wat- 
tage” by the liz hting company or agent, 
and all cards of each contestant col- 
lected and the grand total of all po-nts 
for each contestant marked. 

The General Electric contest has 
heen described in some detail, be- 
cause it is an excellent example 
of the contest which is thoroughly 
planned in advance, and also be- 
cause it supplies a means of com- 
parison with some other contests 
which have not been successful. 
The manufacturer who is figuring 
ona contest of his own may find 
certain features of it worth careful 
study. 


FOR PLANNING IN 
ADVANCE 


NECESSITY 


In the first place, as already 
stated, it bears evidence of hav- 
ing been completely analyzed in 
advance, and its influence upon 


each part of the company’s regu- 
lar selling organization has been 
provided for. That is extremely 
important. A prize contest is pe- 
culiar in this respect; that after 
it is once started it cannot be 
modified to suit conditions. There 
is No opportunity to experiment, 
to cut and try, or to adapt. The 
prize offer is a pledge which must 
be carried out, whether the con- 
test brings any returns or value 
or not. The period of the contest 
cannot be modified in any way, 
and the rules may not be changed 
without the danger of complica- 
tions with the Post-office as well 
as the obvious injury to the good 
will of those contestants who have 
been previously entered. 

0 a prize contest is not to be 
undertaken in haste. If it is going 
te impose extra work upon the 
dealer, or the jobber, or the sales- 
men, that fact must be known in 
advance, an the contest must be 
aranged so as to make the extra 
work seem worth while. The 
dealer's interests must be con- 
sulted, for it will not do to 
offend him by appearing to go 
over his head.” Notice how the 
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General Electric contest provides 
for the dealer’s co-operation by 
sending contestants to him for 
their supplies of order blanks, by 
keeping their activities to a cer- 
tain extent under his control, and 
by keeping all the returns in his 
hands until the close of the con- 
test. It is provided further, that 
the contestant shall simply “take 
orders” for the dealer to fill. No 
money is collected by the boys and 
girls, and if an over-enthusiastic 
parent gives an impractical order 
the dealer has a chance to correct 
it by telephone before delivery is 
made. Again, the dealer gets his 
profit on each order, for “lamps 
furnished free by lighting com- 
panies as part of their service 
(free renewals) will not be count- 
ed in the contest.” 

Then the company’s salesmen— 
how are they going to regard the 
irruption of from fifty to seven- 
five thousand amateur order-tak- 
ers who are gunning for direct 
lamp orders with the personal 
friendship drag? “The sale of 
lamps to an individual or firm 
holding any contract for Mazda 
lamps will not count in the con- 
test.” That effectually keeps the 
contestants from competing with 
the company’s salesmen. It con- 
fines their efforts to the residence 
districts, and the small users of 
lamps who would normally pur- 
chase at retail from dealers or 
agents. The contest will broaden 
the field for the company’s goods. 
instead of merely feeding off 
a portion of the field which is al- 
ready occupied, and making the 
sales force sore into the bargain. 
This point is more important than 
it looks. 


GETTING THE RIGHT BASIS FOR THE 
AWARDS 


A third factor which had to be 
considered was the central sta- 
tion—the lighting company. Some 
central stations are also agents for 
the lamps, and make sales at re- 
tail. These would profit by the 
contest to the same extent as any 
other dealer, and the “free re- 
newals” upon which they made no 
profit would not be counted. But 
the central station also sells cur- 
rent—that is its chief source of 
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profit—and carbon lamps burn 
more current than tungsten lamps, 
Right there is one of the reasons 
for basing the contest upon total 
wattage instead of upon the num- 
ber of lamps sold. The lamp 
which consumes the most “juice, 
counts for most in the contest. 
The amateur salesman will at- 
tempt, not only to replace carbon 
lamps, but to replace them with 
tungstens of the greatest wattage. 
Basing the contest upon the total 
number of lamps sold, or even 
upon the aggregate retail price of 
the lamps sold, would not fully 
meet the needs of the central sta- 
tion. 

The foregoing is a concrete ex- 
ample of what is meant by the first 
general conclusion to which this 
investigation of prize contests has 
led; namely, that the successful 
prize contest must work in har- 
mony with every other branch of 
sales activity. The fact that a 
contest proved a_ success for 
Smith is no sign that the same 
thing will succeed when Jones 
copies it and attempts to put it 
over without careful adaptation to 
his own selling conditions. The 
contest which arouses antagonism 
within the organization, or places 
a handicap on any part of it, would 
better not be started at all. For 
bear in mind, that it cannot be 
stopped or changed. Once having 
pledged yourself in public, the 
pledge must be carried out to the 
letter. And furthermore, Uncle 
Sam has a watchful eye and a 
somewhat arbitrary manner of 
holding up mail-matter which does 
not meet with his approval. 

Later articles will deal with 
other phases of the prize contest 
as a merchandising help, and more 
specifically with the attitude of 
the Post-office on the subject. 


Anderson Sales Manager of 
Fisk Rubber Co. 


J. D. Anderson has been appointed 
sales manager of = Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany, Chicopee Falls, Mass. He has 
been associated with the company for 
a few months past in a special capacity. 
His previous executive experience in 
the tire industry included a three-vear 
term as president of the Hartford Rub- 
ber Works Company, and the general 
sales management of the United States 
Tire Company. 
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Court Decree Gravts Exclusive 
Right to Blue Centered 
Wall-Board 
The Upson 
N. Y., has been 
the United 


Com; Lockport, 
e grant a decre 
_ States D ct Court : 
3oston, which protects the exclusive 
right to manufacture and sell wall 
board with a center piy colored blue 
The Upson Company, : 
has been distinguishing 
— of the 7 cent 
as by means of its techiical trade-m; 
The T. M, Walker Company, a jothe 
in Springfield, began to offer for sale 
board similarly marked ha blue ply 
and a suit was entered charging unfait 
competition. When the case came up 
for trial, the defendant consented to 
the decree, which follo 
“The Upson Compa: 
the owner of a valid 
wall board, consisting of 
within said wall board, 
said Bill of Complaint, a 
clusive right to make, use 
board having such blue ce: 
“That the T. M. alker Company, 
defendant, has infringed said trade. 
mark and the exclusive right of The 
—— Company by advertising and 
selling wail board having a blue central 
portion therein, which wall board was 
not manufactured by The Upson Con- 


everal years 
product by 
oly, as well 


plaintiff, is 
de-mark for 
» blue portion 
described in 
| has the ex- 
and_ sell wall 
tral_ portion, 


s further ORDERED, AD- 
TUDGED and DECREED that an in- 
junctic n issue against the defendant, 
its officers, agents, servants, employees 
and each of them, restraining and en- 
join'ng them perpetually from directly 
or indirectly making, selling, advertis- 
ing or offering for sale wall board con- 
taining a blue ply and not made by 
The Upson Company, or any wall board 
so similar to the blue center wall board 
of The Upson Company as to be likely 
to deceive ee 


Wasson with “McClure” 


Lloyd R. Wasson has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of McClure’ ‘ Magazine 
and will represent that publication in 
New York State. 

Mr. Wasson was for 14 years in the 
freight traffic department of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad, for most of 
the time being in charge of the Detroit 
office. In 1908 he became associated 
with Home Life and from 1909 to 1918 
was Eastern manager. Since that time 
he has been in Chicago and California. 


J. J. Rockwell Rejoins the Mc- 


Graw Company 


Rockwell has become adver: 
the McGraw Pub- 
lients. He 
st with the 
-Critchfield 


Joseph J. 
t'sing counselor to 
lishing Co., Inc., and 
has been associated in o pa 
Mahin Advertising Co., Lo chi 
Corporation—now the I ylor- ritch- 
field-Clague Co.—and the Croshy-Chicago 
Advertising Agency, and was for = 
years previously connect with the 
McGraw Company. 


its ¢ 
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Il wall On June 1, 1915, the Hallidie Company, Spokane, Washington, 

-d blue. agents for Hardsocg Wonder Drill Company, Ottumwa, Iowa, 

1 years, wrote to the latter concern saying in part: 

duct by 

as well 

le-mark, “We believe that you are making a very wise move to start 

Kagel an advertising campaign in the Engineering & Mining Journal. 

val ae We believe that if you will carry an ad with them for one year 

x unfair that you will certainly secure results from same, if you use 

ame up good cuts and your copy is. carefully written, and we are sure 

nted to that your advertising in this way will be of considerable ad- 
. vantage to your agents.” 

ntiff, is 

ark for 

portion 

ey in P 

the ex- 

sell wall So th < Y cL ( cd id 

portion, 

- On July 3, 1915, the Hardsocg Wonder Drill Co. started to ad- 
of The vertise in the Engineering and Mining Journal using a half page 

ng and each week and employing copy prepated by the Make-It-Pay 

» central Department of the paper. 

ard was 

mn Com- 


), AD- 


/ an in 


fendant, / ad 

— asa resu/C 

and en- 

o—_ On Sept. 27, 1915, the Hardsocg Wonder Drill Co. wrote us, 
neal Fe “We return herewith designs for advertisements, complimenting 
nade by you on the splendid work. It cculd not be better. 
ill board 


1 board ean ra P . z x 
ye likely The advertising is producing excellent results—our business is 


increasing, and we feel greatly encouraged. Thanks for your 
help.” 


e's)’ 

iin adi: There you have a complete story of the value of the 

fagasine Engineering and Mining Journal as an _ advertising 

ation in medium. If you have a product which sells to the metal 
mining field, isn’t it proof enough that it is the Engi- 

s in the neering and Mining Journal you should use? 

e Louis- 

most of 
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sociated 
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hat time 
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507,876 


is the “print order” for the November issue 
of Hearst’s Magazine. 


With Hearst’s the print order means cir. 
culation,—because Hearst’s is non-return- 
able and what a dealer orders he sells, and 
more often than not he could sell many more 
than he orders. 


The circulation for the November issue ex- 
ceeds that of a year ago by 232,286 copies. 


But it is not merely sufficient, according to 


the rules of audit associations, to show 
“copies delivered” but in addition how 
much money has been received for these 
copies. 


For October issue Hearst’s circulation 
showed a gain of 84.7% over October a year 
ago. For this same issue the circulation 
revenues exceeded those of a year ago by 
117%. 


October Circulation Revenue gain - 117% 
October Circulation gain - - - - 84.7% 


Percentage in circulation revenue 
gain over circulation gain - - - 22.3% 


Hearst’s has almost doubled its circulation 
over a year ago. 


PATTI ME TS! TT 
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To make this great circulation gain it did 

not resort to a cut in price; it did not in- 

dulge in low priced clubbing offers; it did 

and does not offer a price rebate to news- 

; dealers to increase sales; it does not whole- 

lie sale its circulation to subscription agencies 
at a ridiculously low price. 


IS cir: . 

va It has not been a question of paying can- 

sal vassers abnormal commissions to sell it, nor 

) . . ° 

one offering subscribers unusual inducements to 
buy it. 

Ie eX- Hearst’s has made this great gain in cir- 

pies, culation by building a magazine good 

ng to enough to make people demand it. 

= Hearst’s offers to its advertisers an unusually 

‘a large circulation, at a rate much lower per 

7 line per thousand circulation than is 
charged by most other general publications. 

ition 

year November circulation ° - - - 507,876 

§3 Circulation guarantee - - = 350,000 

tion Circulation excess over guarantee 157,876 


| by 


December forms close November 1 


Hearst’s Magazine 


119 West 40th Street 908 Hearst Building 
New York City Chicago, IIls. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Fi ire, Accident and Life 


Inasmuch as he is his 
own employer, the far- 
mer deserves all the pro- 
tection insurance can give 
him, fire, accident and 


life—yes, and automobile 
liability insurance, too! 


Would he take it any 
more readily than the city 
man? He would not! 
Indeed, perhaps not so 
easily, for practically no 
general educational work 
has been done in the coun- 
try by the insurance com- 
panies. 


But the farmer is a good 
prospect. He needs ac- 
cident insurance more 
than the average city 
man, whose salary often 
goes on during a tem- 
porary absence from 
work—whereas the far- 
mer naturally can’t pay 
his own wages if he isn’t 
working. Of course, new 
policies would have to be 
written, but then most 
any insurance company 
ought to be willing to 
write a new form for the 
sake of getting $6,000,- 
000,000 of new business! 


And, similarly, the far- 
mer needs life insurance 


—indeed, woul proba- 
bly seek to have 1 policy 
written if the su'iect was 
introduced ‘» him 
through The Farin Jour- 
nal. 


And fire insurance js 
practically indispensable, 
Much is now written by 
mutual companies, but 
there is even yet a great 
unfilled demand which 
stock companies could 
care for. 


To talk - insurance, the 
companies seeking to do 
business with farmers 
will naturally want to get 
interested inquiries as 
cheaply as possible, and 
to secure them where the 
insurance agents are |o- 
cated. Begin, then, in The 
Farm Journal, with 93% 
of its million circulation 
located where there are 
the most prospects and 
the most agents to write 
the business. 


And figure that if the 
matter is handled 
shrewdly, these agents 
can be led to spend $5 for 
every $1 the company 
puts up—a $300,000 cam- 
paign for $50,000. 


December closes November ith 
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“Merchandising” 


Your Sales Let- 


ters to Fit Your Proposition 


The Story of a Successful Mail Campaign 


By Frederick S. Dudley 


UCCES™, in the matter of mail- 

selling, joes not merely hap- 
pen, Soni ting compels it. And 
this compelling force is made up 
of a series of units, each ap- 
parently unimportant in itself, but 
which, when intelligently com- 
bined, produce the maximum 
result. 

In this article, I will analyze the 
psychological effect of the im- 
portant units which contributed to 
the success of a remarkable sell- 
ing campaign with which I have 
been identified. The campaign re- 
ferred to was the financing of the 
First National Fire Insurance 
Company of the United States, 
with headquarters at Washington, 
D. C., and the result was the rais- 
ing, by mail, of over $1,750,000 of 
capital and surplus for that com- 
pany in approximately nine 
months, at a total cost to the 
company of 12.6 per cent. 

It is true that this particular 
campaign had to do with financing 
rather than merchandising, but 
whether it is bonds or bulldogs 
one is selling by mail, the same 
fundamentals apply. 

The First National campaign 
was distinctive, and differed from 
most mail-selling campaigns in 
that a steel-engraved invitation 
was used to develop inquiries in- 
stead of the customary form let- 
ter, and the prospectus was bound 
in boards instead of limp paper. 
These two features added at least 
25 per cent to the cost of the cam- 
paign, but undoubtedly increased 
the efficiency of it 100 per cent. 
Why was an engraved invita- 
tion used to develop inquiries, or 
why any form of announcement, 
for that matter? 

Those who have kept accurate 
statistics on the results of mail 
eforts have found that the send- 
ing of voluminous literature to a 
(isinterestd_ person, without re- 
quest, is a waste of printed matter 
and posta: 


An uninvited guest, if a stran- 
ger, is seldom welcomed in any 
business home, and _ literature 
which is forced upon a man who 
has not at least expressed a will- 
ingness to receive it, usually goes 
into the waste basket by the most 
direct route. 

The object of the inquiry-bring- 
ing letter, or invitation, is not to 
acquaint a prospective buyer with 
the quality and merit of the goods 
or service that is for sale, but 
merely to arouse his interest and 
put him in a receptive mood, so 
that a complete presentation of 
the goods or service will be fa- 
vorably received. 


NOVELTY AROUSED INTEREST 


The best way to explain is by 
illustration, and so I will quote 
verbatim the text of the steel-en- 
graved invitation which was used 
for developing inquiries in this 
particular campaign: 


First Natronat Fire Insurance Co. 

OF THE UnitTep STATES 

Home Office, Washington, D. C. 
Capital $1,000,000 Surplus $1,000,000 
(Now Organizing) 

ee ee ee ee 
We, the undersigned, extend to you this 
formal invitation to inquire concerning 
your privilege to secure an ownership 
in the First National Fire Insurance 

Company of the United States. 
Only —— Citizens of your State 


may acquire these ownerships and re- 
ceive the cash profits which go with 
them. 

The enclosed Inquiry Card, mailed 
promptly, will bring you full informa- 
tion. 


Respectfully, 


OrGANIzATION COMMITTEE. 
OWNERS ADMITTED BY INVITATION ONLY. 
OWNERSHIPS LIMITED TO TWO THOUSAND, 
On the inside of this invitation 
appeared the names, and business 
or professional connections of the 


organizers of the company. 
5 
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The ownership of the company 
was vested in 2,000 stockholders, 
each holding an equal interest, 
and to facilitate. the work of 
selecting these 2,000 stockholders, 
ownerships were allott in _pro- 
portion to the population of the 

various states—just so many to 
each State. 

The campaign was conducted 
State by State, and as fast as the 
ownerships allotted to a certain 
State had been taken up, the fact 
was announced to the prospective 
owners in the adjoining State. 

This idea of limiting the num- 
ber of stockholders in each State 
stimulated action. To secure 2,000 
stockholders from all the States 
might seem, to a distant mind, ar 
almost endless task. Whereas the 
securing of a limited few from his 
State appeared to be an entirely 
different proposition. The plan 
also gave momentum to the cam- 
paign as it progressed, and made 
the far-distant States even more 
productive in percentage of re- 
sults than the nearby States. 


The prospectus was sent only 
to those who mailed back the in- 
quiry card in response to the invi- 


tation. It was a 32-page book, 
bound in boards, and was written 
from the viewpoint of the inves- 
tors rather than of the organizers 
of the company. 

A friend of mine, who is con- 
nected with one of the largest 
New York bond houses, told me 
that they had many customers 
who stood outside of the railing 
and bought bonds over the coun- 
ter in blocks of from $20,000 to 
$50,000, whom they did not dare 
invite into the inner offices be- 
cause, knowing the characteristics 
of the men, they were afraid that 
they might leave the impression 
that they were trying to sell cer- 
tain issues of bonds in which the 
House would have a wider mar- 
gin of profit. 

If mail-order literature leaves 
the impression that you have 
something that you want to get off 
your hands and onto the hands of 
the other fellow, it will never ac- 
complish its purpose. 

Why was the prospectus bound 
in boards? 


For only one reason; to keep 


INK 


it out of the waste-iasket. The 
appearance of the Look itself 
would help to do this, |ut appear- 
ance was not enougi. Inside of 
the first cover of the book was 
printed label, which read ag fol. 
lows: 

This book is the prop: 
ganization Committee o 
tional Fire Insurance ( 
United States, whose ho 
Washington, DC 

It is sent to ete 
in response to his request, in order tha 
he may be informed of the advantages 
enjoyed by each of the 2,000 Owners 
of the First National. 

Any man _ would 
destroy a substantially 
which was sent to him 
quest, and which was 
property. 

The recipient of the book was 
not given an indefinit« length of 
time to say “yes.’ 

He was told that many other 
citizens of his State were reading 
the same book at the same time, 
and that in accordance with the 
plan of the organization only a 
limited number of owners could 
be admitted from his State, He 
was given 12 days to make up his 
mind. 

At the end of the twelfth day 
he received a letter with sufficient 
postage enclosed to cover the cost 
of mailing back the book and was 
told (in cases where the owner- 
‘ships allotted to his State were 
not already taken up) that if his 
application was mailed promptly, 
he would still be in time to secure 
an ownership, but that if he had 
decided not to come in, to return 
the book, postage for which was 
enclosed. 

The idea of this letter was not 
to get the book back, hecause the 
books were not used the second 
time, but to induce action. 
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NEGATIVE STATEMENT DI!) NOT IN- 


DUCE BUYING 


In the testing out of this letter. 
a most interesting puase 0 
psychology was de. loped, 
through the mere transposition of 
two paragraphs. 

The letter used in th: 
read in part as follows 
Dear Sir: 


If you have decided not to 
invitation to ownership in t! 
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accept the 
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the book which we sent 
ago, in response to your 
for which is enclosed 


kindly retur: 
you 12 day 
request, | ge 
herewith. 


If you have decided to accept our in- 


yitation, yo! will still be in time to 
secure one of the Ownerships allotted 
to your Siac, if your app ication is 
mailed prom; (ly on receipt of this letter. 


In this 
graph wa 
affirmatiy 
results (iil 
pectations 


ctter the negative para- 
used first, and the 
paragraph second. The 
not come up to ex- 

The two paragraphs 
were then transposed; the affirma- 
tive paracraph being used first, 
and the negative paragraph sec- 
ond, with the result that the trans- 
posed lett r brought 40 per cent 
more app sintia with checks than 
did the letter above quoted, 

Why? Because the negative 
thought was already in the man’s 
mind when the letter was received, 
and the first paragraph of the let- 
ter simply strengthened that nega- 
tive thought. On the other hand, 
the transposed letter which brought 
the affirmative suggestion to his 
mind first. induced reconsideration 
with the result as stated. 


The best test of the efficiency 
of a mail-selling plan is in the 
percentage of correspondence to 
orders which result from it. If 
the plan is fundamentally right, if 
the literature is thoroughly de- 
scriptive and compelling, the 
answer should be the order ac- 
companied by check—not corre- 
spondence. 

And such a plan is universal in 
its appeal, because human nature 
is very much the same the world 
over. It should produce the same 
percentage of results in Texas as 
in Illinois, in Maine as in Cali- 
fornia. 


Ice Cream Business Grows 
Fastest, Next to Autos 


E. L. Rieck, of Pittsburgh, vice- 
president of the Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers of Pennsylvania, 
estimates the total annual output of ice 
cream in this country to be 250,000,000 
gallons, which means a business of $200.- 
000,000. With the exception of the 
automobile business, he asserts that 
trade in ice cream has grown faster 
than any other. 








The 





George L. Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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Olive-growers Plan to 
Broaden the Market 


Another California Fruit Is Suffer- 
ing from Lack of Lively De- 
mand, and Advertising Is Con- 
sidered the Remedy—A _ Vast 
Field, Practically Undeveloped, 
Is Becoming Larger Each Year 

HE olive-growing industry in 
the United States is badly in 
need of the “bracing tonic of ad- 
vertising.” This is indicated by 

the content of an address made a 

few days ago before the members 

of the California Ripe Olive As- 
sociation. 

Under present conditions, it has 
been found practically impossible 
for the individual growers to sell 
their olives to the packers at 
prices which will cover the cost 
of production. Carl T. Worst, of 
San Francisco, declared that a 
broad educational advertising 
campaign on the food value of 
olives is an essential element in 
any scheme for future develop- 
ment. 

“The trouble is 
production, but an undeveloped 
market,” said Mr. Worst. “The 
United States produces only one- 
fourth of the olives consumed 
this country. The same is true 
of olive oil. If we properly de- 
velop the market for ripe olives, 
we will control it, as only in Cal- 
ifornia can olives ripen in such 
condition that they can be pickled. 
With proper appreciation of the 
food value of the ripe olive, there 
can scarcely be an overproduc- 
tion 

“But it is imperative that this 
market shall be developed, and 
that as speedily as possible. 
There are now about 2,000 acres 
of olive trees coming into bearing 
per year, and the old trees are 
yearly increasing their bearing 
capacity. In 1918 we shall have 
an overproduction if we do not 
create a proper market. 

“We must let the Easterners 
know that the ripe olive is not a 
luxury but an economical food 
product. Why, even the hotels 
and restaurants persist in carry- 
ing the item of olives in the list 


not an over- 


of relishes whereas ij should ap- 
pear as a valuable ‘cod item 
The people need gencral educa. 
tion along this line. \e must 
provide for a campaign of educa. 
tion through broad nnels of 
advertising, just as orange- 
growers have done.”’ 

The plans under di 
the meeting of olive ¢ 
brace two alternatiy 
tions. The first of thes: 
posal to lease the pac! 
now under private cur 
operate them for th 
the packers. The alteri 
posal is that the pa 
agree to put up this ycar’s crop 
for the association, marketing the 
olives under the association’s own 
label. 

R. C. Merryman, in the course 
of an address, declared that no 
packer has made any money in 
olives during the past year. The 
domestic crop of olives during the 
same period was 1,500,000 gallons, 
and about 1,500,000 gallons of 
olive oil were marketed in the 
twelve months. Eight thousand 
tons of ripe olives were placed on 
the market last year. When the 
olive trees already planted come 
into bearing the crop will be more 
than doubled. 
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Has a Class in Church Adver- 
tising 

The Presbyterian Training 
Chicago, has a class for the 
church advertising. in charge 
bert H. Smith, assistant editor of the 
Continent. The students of the school 
intend to be missionaries and_ pastors’ 
assistants. 

The course covers the prepa ation of 
church house-organs, usually known as 
bulletins. the preparation of paid ad 
vertisements of church services and in 
struction in writing church news for 
the daily press. 


Sc hool. 
study of 


of Her- 


Per- 


Advertising Character 
sonify Service 
A new advertising characte: 


man’s Sampler, representing Stephe 
Whitman & Son, Inc, Phil iclphia, 
— of Whitman's Chocol 
Chis trade character is adv: 
“A quaint. brisk little mess« 
is the symbol of service at ¢\ 
man’s Agency throughout the 
ways, ” everywhere, you can de} 
him to deliver the most chart 
age of sweets imaginable.” 
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Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


Vs. 
Kipling 


‘ourse 


_< “Mr. Kipling’s letters from the front 
on in France are well written, but for 
ge both good writing and the imparta- 
Boe tion of the news of the great game 
ah he is outdone. **** The work 
come of Kipling is not to be compared 


more 


with that of the staff of Collier’s 
Weekly, which has’ surpassed all 
American publications in the extent 
and the quality of its literary treat- 
ment of the conflict. No periodical 
in the country has handled the war 
with such high distinction as 
Collier’s.’—From an editorial by 
William Marion Reedy in Reedy’s 
Mirror. 


MOG Finis h—ogee, 


Sales Manager of Advertising 
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Every once in a while the 
John Wanamaker store 
calls us up— 


éé 


ILL you please tell us,” the buyer 
asks, “whether Such-and-Such a 
household appliance has been tested by 
Good Housekeeping Institute? We are 
thinking of stocking it, and we want to 
know if it has your endorsement.” 

If such a question were asked but sel- 


dom it might perhaps be interesting— 
but it wouldn’t necessarily be signifi- 
cant. If such a question were asked 
only by Wanamaker’s it wouldn’t be 
fearfully important. 

But when it comes to us, by letter and 
by ’phone, from retailer after retailer, 
day after day, it begins to mean some- 
thing. 

Particularly when you consider the 
fact that several thousand of Good 
Housekeeping’s readers write to ask us 
this very same question every year. 
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Particularly when you realize that these 
thousands of letters are about articles 
not advertised in Good Housekeeping— 
since all household appliances so ad- 
vertised are necessarily endorsed, and 
are hence above question. Particularly 
when you understand how really far the 
Institute’s influence carries—even to 
the recent case of the woman: who 
bought Skinner’s Satin on a Good 
Housekeeping advertisement because 
she had such implicit faith in Good 
Housekeeping’s refusal to endorse a 


certain washing machine. 

All this is but evidence of the unique position 
that Good Housekeeping’s advertising pages 
have attained with both merchant and con- 
sumer. 

It is the position that is being measured in 
dollars by the manufacturers who are advertis- 
ing their products in Good Housekeeping today. 

Ask any one of them. 


Good Housexeeping 
Magazine 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 
C. Henry Hathaway, Advertising Manager 
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NEW TRAFFIC 
REGULATIONS 


A clear road and full speed ahead 
for better business this season. 





The straightest track from your sales office 
to the interest and the pocketbook of 500,000 
Women-Who-Buy for the homes of America 
is through The Sperry Magazine. 


It is the newest and best popular monthly. 


It has a certain, direct, and fully protected 
circulation—through the Merchants-Who- 
Sell to the Women-Who-Need everything for 
the home. 


IATA 


It is liberally advertised every month by 
these merchants to these women in local 
newspapers and by special window and store 
display. 





For years these merchants and these women 
have been enthusiastic members of the great 
Sperry System. 





The Sperry Magazine is more closely associ- 
ated with the homes of its readers than 
any other publication in America. 


Sperry Magazine Space Is Worth Buying 


THE SPERRY MAGAZINE 
Half-a-Million a Month Guaranteed 


Two West Forty-Fifth Street, New York 
WILLIAM STARR BULLOCK, Business Manager 
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New England 
Trade Press Association 
Discusses Service 


H. E. Cleland Tells Publishers 
What He Would Expect of a 
Trade Paper If He Were an 
Advertiser—Shows of What Pub- 
lishers’ Duty Toward His Cus- 
tomers 4 onsists 


“RHE successful publisher de- 

livers the goods—the near- 
successful one only pretends to,” 
said H. E. Cleland, of the Hill 
Publishing Company, in address- 
ing the New England Trade Press 
Association last week. His sub- 
ject was “If I Were Buying Ad- 
vertising,’ and he analyzed what 
a trade paper should be to attract 
advertisers 

“His first duty is to so edit his 
publication that it will appeal to 
the advertiser's possible custom- 
ers,” continued Mr. Cleland. ‘So 
long as he depends upon adver- 
tising patronage for profits he 
must do this thing. 

‘His next duty is to see that the 
advertiser does not run the paper. 

“Other things being equal, the 
profits from advertising are in di- 
rect ratio to the confidence the 
reader has in the paper. You can- 
not thrust the suspicion of adver- 
tising subsidy down the throats of 
the readers nor expect them to 
subscribe to a policy of prefer- 
ential puffing. Only the terribly 
near-sighted attempt to dictate 
the policy of a newspaper ‘or 
threaten to steam-roller a class 
publication into submission. 

“The next duty of a publisher 
is to get circulation. 

_ “He will, of course, aim his ef- 
forts at those who will buy or in- 
fluence the buying of goods ad- 
vertised in the paper. 

“He will hold the price to top 
notch—readers of high-price pa- 
pers want them, 

“The next duty of the class 
publisher is to know the positions 
held by his subscribers and to tell 
what they are to the end that the 
advertiser may know exactly 
what he is asked to buy. 

“Then he will tell the whole 
truth about his circulation. 


“He will not fog you with 
tricked figures. He will not in- 
vestigate his list, find out how 
many readers each issue has and 
forever after publish his circula- 
tion as ‘blank thousand readers. 
For that is an attempt to deceive. 
Modern publishing has no room 
for the juggler of figures. ‘Net 
circulation’ is what you must 
know. 

“The next duty of the publisher 
is to take his own medicine—ad- 
vertise his goods. 

“And then to sell them through 
men who know advertising. 

“To-day the solicitor who knows 
his business sells purely on con- 
viction, on merit, on a make-it-pay 
basis. 

“The possible advertiser wel- 
comes the man who comes to give 
as well as to take. 

“The advertiser must have a 
plan back of the advertising dol- 
lars he spends. He must base 
whatever he does upon a real idea. 

“Do not believe that the buying 
of space constitutes the Alpha 
and Omega, the foundation and 
superstructure, the body, bone and 
meat of advertising. You should 
see that the blank space bristles 
with selling talk.” 

The other speaker of the even- 
ing was C. H. Furber, of the Boot 
and Shoe Recorder. J. J. McPhil- 
lips, of the Textile World Record, 
presided. 


Creates Dealer Support 


Retail merchants handling  chil- 
dren’s “Hickory Garters” manufactured 
by A. Stein & Co., Chicago and New 
York, are being supplied with a selling 
plan which the dealers find worth ad- 
vertising themselves. A certain day is 
set aside as “Hickory Garter Day,” and 
on this day a school tablet containing 
illustrated jingles is given away with 
every pair of children’s Hickory Gar- 
ters. A good argument offered to par- 
ticular mothers is this: 

“Each pair enclosed in a box; pro- 
tected from dirt and dust; garters not 
handled from maker to you. They are 
clean, fresh, and in the best condition 
when you buy. 15c and up. 

“Get the Box’’ 


Aronson Joins Chicago Agency 


Harold L. Aronson, formerly with 
the advertising department of H. M. 
Lindenthal & Sons, Chicago clothing 
manufacturers, has become associated 
with the Cooke & Joerns Advertising 
Agency, Chicage. 
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THE 


WOMAN'S WORLD 


IDEA 


A Remark 


The Idea 


The Proof 


Woman’s Worn did not have to 4 
velop a place for itself. The ola 
was there—had always heen there. 
was simply a case of filting in, 


The Idea that gave birth to Wow,y 
Wortp and built today’s Two Milli 
Net Paid, 50/55% renewal, long te 
subscriptions was based on an oph 
tunity and a_ necessity. 


The Opportunity was the small toy 
Apparently, the small town was alread 
covered by farm papers and standa 
magazines. Jn reality, it had not be 
even scratched. 


The Necessity was the — small-toy 
woman's needs. To all appear 
from the advertiser’s standpoint, 
was perfectly enjoying the big-ci 
magazines and fashion journals. 4s 
matter of fact, they didn’t suit her 
and she knew it. 


The truth of both of these statemen 
is proved by the fact that as quickly 
the magazine that ec-ractly fitted t 
small-town family was created thd 
magazine immediately became the chos¢ 
medium for the small towns, and t 
circulation revenue is steadily increasin 
from the same circulation. 


That is all there is to the creative sh 
of the Woman’s Wortp Ines. It sd 
simple as the multiplication table. It 
the acid test. 


The Magazine of the Country.” 
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rave to diy: is Wowran’s Wortp worth to you, Selling Power 

The pla p advertiser ? 

1 there, 

g in, is worth just exactly Woman’s Worip 
lation, multiplied by the Small 
bvn's buying power, multiplied by the 
mall Town's confidence. 

long te 


an opfogme Circulation of Woman’s Wortp is The Facts 


vil”) Net Paid every month, It goes of the 3 
ough 50,915 out of the 56,284 Post 

small toxlmeces in the United States, or 90%. In 

was alreadimmher words, Woman’s Worip news- 

id standa ers the country. 

ud not beg 


he Buying Power of the Woman’s 
orl) small towns is, per capita, the 
ne as that of the cities. But the de- 
nd is steadicr. The farmer is more 
nly prosperous. 


small-toy 
uppearance 
dpoint, § 
he big-ci 
nals. ds 
suit hergammee Confidence of the Woman’s Wor tp . 

all-town family may be best com- 

ed to their confidence in the family 

tor. Our correspondence shows it. 
statemen 
; quickly 4 
fitted timmery successful business is based on a A Truth 
eated tha@ind idea. 


1s, and t 


} ose manufacturers who have been 
y increasiy 


ewd enough to sce their opportunity 
ie, through these channels, entrenched 
mselves among Two Hundred and 
ty-four Thousand Retail Merchants 
the Woman's Wortp Small Town 


ld, 


WOMAN’S WORLD 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Circulation Growth Due to Editorial Policy 


23,423 Copies Gain 


Average for Six Months Ending Oct. Ist 
Our Readers Believe in Our Paper 


48,486 Lines Gain 


In September, 1915, Over September, 1914 


ew York Evening Mail 





/t 1914 - 144,486 


/ 1913 ~ 125,786 
1912 ~12 2,207 
A 1911 92,000 














21 80,160 








After I Buy—What P 


ihe Good Will Value of Service After the Sale 


By Charles W. Hoyt 


NE of the most successful 

young manufacturers of the 
United States, a man who has 
within three years built up a busi- 
ness that earns him a princely in- 
come, rides service for his cus- 
tomers as a hobby. He eternally 
reaches it to his salesmen as well 
3s to those who are at the home 
ofice. “Make the purchaser satis- 
field,” he says. ”When you make 
asale, do not ‘stop. Right then is 
the time to consider whether or 
not there isn’t something you can 
do to cement the sale and secure 
a loyal cust —_ 

Retailers buy ‘his product and 
they are constantly reminded by 
the manufacturer that until it has 
been sold by them to the consumer 
ne still has a duty to perform to- 
ward the retailer, “What can I 
do to help you sell your goods?” 


is the question which he constantly 
asks the trade. 

“The customer is always right,” 
is what he tells his salesmen and 


correspondents. “The best adver- 
tising that | can buy,” says he, 

“is to have a retailer feel that I 
have met him more than_ half 
way.” 

So strongly entrenched on his 
mind is this idea that he worries 
because occasionally his credit 
man has to press a retailer. He 
is a good merchant and he be- 
lieves in handling his collections 
properly, but often he has asked 
if there isn’t some way that he 
might divorce himself from the 
necessity of a strict credit depart- 
ment. There is no possibility that 
he ever will be slack on _ his 
credits, but this frame of mind 
indicates his policy. 

This manufacturer goes fur- 
ther. He makes it clear to every 
wer who buys the goods from 
the retailer that he is ready to 
serve him in every way possible. 
With every package of his prod- 
uct that goes to the consumer is 
a printed ie signed with his 
name as president, asking for 


criticisms or suggestions, and a 
statement that his product is 
made to please, and he wants to 
be sure that the user is pleased. 
For three years I have watched 
this manufacturer grow, and his 
idea of “service after the sale” 
has come to mean a great deal 
to me. 


MANUFACTURER DISCOVERS DEFECTS 
IN SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


One of the largest typewriter 
concerns in America has a live, up- 
to-date president who was gradu- 
ated from the chair of sales man- 
ager to the presidency. He be- 
lieves in securing the “outside 
view.” One of the first things 
he did after becoming president 
was to obtain that “outside view- 
point” in a systematic way. He 
wanted to know what the public 
received from his company. Ac- 
cordingly he secured the services 
of a competent young man who 
had considerable ingenuity and 
initiative. This young man was 
told to find out all he could about 
this typewriter concern viewed 
through the eyes of the general 
public, 

The president of the company 
now has some marvelous tales to 
tell of the things he has learned 
by reading the reports of this 
young man. 

This typewriter concern, like 
others, mainta’ns in its different 
branch offices a stenographic serv- 
ice. Accordingly the young man 
secured the use of an office in the 
different parts of the large cities 
and telephoned or wrote in to the 
branch offices asking for a stenog- 
rapher. He kept account of how 
long it took the company to fur- 
nish him a stenographer and also 
noted what sort of a stenographer 
he obtained. 

One illuminating thing he found 
out was that, notwithstanding the 
fact that the company was adver- 
tising a new and very superior 
model, the stenographers who 
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were sent out by this company 
had never operated this new 
model. Every time that he hired 
a stenographer and showed her 
the new model, she said that she 
didn’t know anything about it, be- 
cause in her practice at the main 
office she was allowed only to use 
the old models. This was start- 
ling news to the president. You 
may be sure he quickly corrected 
this fault. No longer do false 
ideas of economy prevent young 
women practicing on typewriters 
of the latest model in any of his 
offices. 

The young man discovered that 
an impudent female telephone op- 
erator, located in one of the West- 
ern branches, was almost ruining 
the business secured by the hard- 
working sales force. The result 
of this report was a tuning up of 
the telephone service in all the 
branches. 

Next, the young man went from 
branch to branch soliciting a job 
as a salesman. He reported to 
the president his experiences. He 
often worked a month or longer 


as a salesman under a resident 
sales manager. 
Said the president recently, “I 


wouldn’t take $25,000 for the 
things I have learned about our 
affairs by the use of this investi- 
gator. I have had conditions put 
up to me of which I never 
dreamed.” 

The great public may well ask 
of the seller, “After I buy your 
product — what happens?” A 
woman thinking of buying a wash- 
ing machine may ask this. The 
office manager about to buy a 
typewriter or adding machine may 
well ask the question, and the 
answer received in the way of ac- 
tual after-service will largely de- 
termine the future success of the 
manufacturer. 

One of the best automobile 
manufacturers in the United 
States makes a car which sells at 
a high price. Apparently the car 
is well worth what it costs, al- 
though the price is far above the 
average of automobiles. Should 
you buy one of these cars it is 
probable that sometime within six 
months you will be visited by a 
gentleman who will inform you 


INK 


that he is from the factory ang 
wishes, with your permission, to 
look over your car and see if it 
is running as it should. You wijj 
have a number of such yisits 
during the first year after you 
purchase the car. This expert wil 
advise you as to the condition of 
your car and make proper me. 
chanical adjustments if any are 
needed. Should something happen 
to your car you will have no dif- 
ficulty in having the trouble ad- 
justed if you write the company, 
You will always be treated with 
courtesy in the adjusting of any 
faults which you meet : 


HALTING SERVICE MAY 
LIVE 


DISCOUNT 
SALESMANSHIP 


There is another automobile 
largely advertised in this country 
and sold in enormous quantities, 
This particular car at the price 
which it is sold presents great 
value until you look behind the 
scenes. Then you may find that 
the scenery in your particular lo- 
cality isn’t good. The situation 
is an excellent illustration of the 
necessity of having somebody at 
the head of the organization se- 
curing the outside viewpoint. The 
lesson which the following teaches 
may be of some value to others 
engaged in solving advertising and 
selling problems. 

About a year ago a man pur- 
chased one of these automobiles. 
At that time he was located ina 
town where the agent who sold 
it was extremely interested in the 
sale and in the future sales in that 
community. Accordingly he was 
given the finest sort of treatment 
from that agent. 

Later the owner of the car went 
to another city—a somewhat 
larger city. Here was an agency 
for this car which was apparently 
well conducted. It had magnii- 
cent showrooms and_ high-class 
salesmen, .- 

One day he called at the agency 
and went to the rear of the build- 
ing where the service department 
was located. He drove into the 
garage with two ladies in his cat 
and indicated to somebody on the 
floor that he wished to be waited 
on. The only thing that happened 
was that he was told by a young 
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man in a somewhat officious way 
to put his car over to the other 
side of the garage so he wouldn't 
be in the way of others coming in. 
“This he did and waited for 
somebody to wait on him, In 
about ten minutes he was told 
that a telephone message had been 
sent upstairs to the foreman who 
would look at the car. After 
waiting 30 minutes a man, who, 
he understood, was the foreman, 
appeared and instead of going to 
his car he passed it, went to the 
sidewalk and started to talk to the 
occupants of another car. Ac- 
cordingly the owner backed his 
car out of the garage and went 
away. He hunted up a repairman 
at another address and had him 
make some minor repairs. 

About two months later the 
car-owner got up his courage suffi- 
ciently to go to this agent again 
to have his car fixed. There was 
a great deal of ceremony about 
getting the car in. It was a little 
past the hour of five o’clock and 
it required considerable tact, di- 
plomacy and a few cigars to 
induce one of the men to make 
out a work ticket and take the 
car in, 

There was some telephoning 
done the next day to see just what 
was the matter with the car, and 
to make doubly certain a member 
of the family went up to investi- 
gate and discovered that the most 
important thing had not been 
done, which meant another day’s 
delay. Finally, however, on the 
third day the owner of the car 
went up to secure his car. It 
appeared that there had been a 
hole made in the crank-case so 
the owner wanted to know the 
particulars in order that he might 
determine whether or not he had 
aclaim because of the defective 
part. He was obliged to walk by 
four or five people who apparently 
worked there, but who paid no 
attention to him. 


: The owner proceeded to a dark 


fice in the back of the garage 
where were seated about six dif- 
lent men, none of whom ap- 
iared to have anything to do 
ad was apparently just hanging 
around, He had to ask to whom 
te was to talk, and was given 


some attention by one of the men. 
From this man he asked informa- 
tion about the defective part which 
had been broken, stating he 
thought there might be a possi- 
bility that there was a guarantee 
behind it. He didn’t receive much 
encouragement from the man to 
whom he talked, but this man pro- 
ceeded to telephone about the 
building to see about a foreman. 

Finally he gave it up and turned 
the matter over to a small boy, 
stating that he was go'ng out to 
get something to eat. The boy 
continued to telephone for the 
foreman and finally the car-owner 
said it would be just as well if 
he paid his bill and they needn’t 
bother about the defective part. 

Some delay ensued while the 
car was being brought down, and 
in the meantime the bill was se- 
cured and the car-owner stated 
that he would make out a check 
and perhaps it would be better if 
he were taken to the man who 
handled credits, etc. 


SHORT-SIGHTED CREDIT MAN TAUGHT 
A LESSON 


A most ridiculous scene was 
then enacted. A young man put 
on a stern, paternal expression 
and proceeded to lecture the car- 
owner because he brought in a 
check which was not certified. 
He called his attention to some- 
thing on the receipt and asked 
what he meant by bringing in a 
check not certified. The car- 
owner, who was a large business 
man, listened, somewhat amused 
at first at the attitude of the young 
man. He took out his pocketbook, 
counted out about $30 which was 
the amount of the bill, and handed 
it to him, after which he gave 
him a good lecture on how to 
handle credits and how to study 
something about human nature. 

How can a strong advertising 
campaign—even if tied up to good 
value in a car—counteract the bad 
influence brought about by such 
unbusinesslike methods? This 
particular car-owner had promised 
to purchase a new coupe of the 
same make, but because of this 
incident he changed his m’nd and 
wouldn’t purchase it. Since, he 
has been looking around for a 
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chance to sell his car. But that 
isn’t all. 

He has not maliciously gone 
out to knock that car; but within 
two weeks after the new model 
was announced, four different peo- 
ple have come to him and asked 
him whether or not he would 
recommend that they buy the 
make of car which he was driving, 
and they asked him what sort of 
service they could obtain. In each 
case this car-owner has, in a fair 
way, explained that the car is all 
right but the chief interest of 
those who sell it is to make new 
sales and not to look after the 
present owners. He has cautioned 
them about the noisy, ill-managed 
service station which they would 
have to patronize if they bought 
the car in that city. 

And the pity is that probably 
the owner of the agency doesn’t 
realize what poor service he is 
giving to the car-owner. More 
than that, the executives of the 
automobile company itself do not 
realize that in their zeal to mar- 
ket cars, they are overlooking the 
most important feature of their 
sales plan, namely the point of 
contact with the public. 

It would do that company good 
to invest about $5,000 during the 
coming year to secure the services 
of a competent man who could 
go about the country masquerad- 
ing as a car-owner and see how 
the several features of the sales 
plans are handled. He _ should 
visit agents and attempt to buy a 
car and notice how the car is 
demonstrated. He should call at 
agencies and ask to have his car 
looked over, stating there was 
something the matter with it. He 
should find out in every way pos- 
sible what impression the public 
obtains of the serv’ce given by 
the company. 


UNTOLD GOOD WILL 


There is one automobile sold 
in enormous quantities on which 
jokers have been working over- 
time for years. Fully half of the 
funny stories of the past year 
have possibly used this car for 
material. There are probably sev- 
eral good reasons for the success 
of the car, but ask any owner if 


it isn’t true that one ‘feature which 
occurs to him is the excellent sery- 
ice given by the agents wherever 
he goes with his car. Ask 50 
owners of this car what they 
think of the car and of the sery. 
ice. You will quickly discover 
that there is somethixg very real 
which is rendered to the owner 
in the way of service if he buys 
this particular make o/ car, 
The manufacturer cannot hope 
to build permanently and well jf 
he overlooks the importance of 
having satisfied users of his prod- 
uct. He should do everything in 
his power to make easy for 
those who own his product to use 
it. He should guard them from 
every possible annoyance and in- 
convenience. Then he will secure 
one of the greatest selling helps 
possible for him to get—the good- 
will of the satisfied customer, 


A. A. C. W. Traveling Exhibit 
Nearing Completion 


The Traveling Exhibit in preparation 
by a special committee of the A. A. 
C. W. will be ready to begin its rounds 
it is hoped, by November 1. A tour 
of the country for the exhibit is 
planned, so that local clubs may pass it 
along from one city to another. 

he exhibit endeavors to show the 
scope of various kinds of advertising 
mediums. It is educational in nature 
and contains material that will interest 
general advertisers and retailers, The 
committee has endeavored to make a 
display that will serve to increase 
the usefulness and membership of local 
clubs. 

Applications should be addressed t 
Irvin F, Paschall, chairman of the com- 
mittee, in care of the Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, from whom further in- 
formation may be obtained. 


Schinasi Bros. Sole Owners of 
Their Business 


In a newspaper advertisement that 
appeared in New York last week, Sc 
nasi Brothers, cigarette manufacturers, 
denied that they had sold their busines 
or any part of it. “Our firm is strictly 
independent,” said the aclvertisement, 

we are the sole owners.” 


Kenneth R. Tefft in Manufac- 
turing 


Kenneth R. Tefft, formerly connected 
with Vogue and Vanity Fair, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of silés 
of the Pa Pro Company, 0 Lowville, 
N. Y. The company manufacturers 
milk-bottle caps. 
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ealth. 


Cau 
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HE troubled heroine of one of H.G. 

Wells’ recent novels says: ‘‘I realize 

that whatever happens we women 
must not grow hard.’’ Which is onlyanother 
way of saying, ‘‘We must keep ourcharm. It 
is woman’s JOB.” 


At the bottom of all charm lie good health 
and good looks. 'Topay’s believes that almost 
any woman can possess these. Marion Brad- 
ford writes of beauty aids and recipes, but in- 
sists first of all upon the importance of whole- 
some living. 


Ourreaders wanthealth, beauty and charm. 
Their letters, running from 2,000 to 3,000 a 
month, are the best proof of the appeal of this 


department. 


EDITOR 


Today’s Magazine 


This is the eleventh advertisement about Today’s editorial policy. 
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Use Our Organization 


For Your Profit 


The reason that so many of the big 
mail order houses, edition printers 
and the larger national advertisers 
buy their paper through us is simple. 
We save them money. We can save 
you money, too. 


We have built up a nation-wide or- 
ganization of men who know the 
paper business from the bottom up. 
These men must know how to save 
our customer’s money. To hold their 
positions they must be able to show 
you how to save money. 


Back of this organization is our great 
buying power. We are exclusive 
agents for some of the biggest plants 
in the world. We dispose of the en- 
tire output of several big mills. Are 
you capitalizing this buying power ? 


It makes no difference to us where 
you may be located. Ours is a na- 
tional service. To turn it to your 
profit, start by getting our sugges- 
tions, dummies and prices on your 
next booklet or catalog. You are in 
no way obligated. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Radium Folding Enamel—Crystal Enamel— 
Samson Offset — Elite Enamel — Opacity— 
“101”? Bond and many other popular brands 


Tribune Building, Chicago 
Minneapolis New York City Milwaukee 


St. Louis 





Detroit 
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Visualizing a 
Talking Point and What 
It Accomplished 


Trade Paper Turns Non-advertis- 
ing Competitors into Advertising 
Co-operators—An Example of 
What May Possibly Be Un- 
earthed in Other Fields by Trade 


Papers 


[F you could show samples of 
your product 276 years old as 
good as new, while competing 
soods oftet! wear out in ten years, 
it would seem that you had a good 
talking point right there. This 
was practically the situation with 
manufacturers of cut nails a year 
ago, but the proposition to adver- 
tise the product was put up to 
them by outsiders. The manu- 
facturers knew that cut nails had 
advantages, but had never sys- 
tematically and consistently adver- 
tised. Wire nails had usurped a 
large part of the market. 

In brief, this was the way the 
advertising came about: 

In June, 1914, a carpenter in 
New Hampshire sent three iron 
nails to the editor of the Amer- 
ican Carpenter and Builder, which 
he. had taken from. timber in 
houses erected over 200 years ago. 
One of the nails had been in ser- 
vice since the building of a house 
that was put up in 1638, and was, 
therefore, 276 years old. 

The nails were all clean and 
bright, free from rust, and ap- 
peared to be as good as new after 
their centuries of service. A 
photograph of the nails and the 
carpenter's letter which accom- 
panied them were reproduced by 
the editor in his July issue. One 
paragraph of the letter read as 
follows : 

“One doesn’t have to be as old 
acarpenter as I am to remember 
back to the time when iron cut 
nails were in common use. What 
do the young fellows of to-day 
think of nails in use and exposed 
to dampness for more than 200 
vears, rithvenl rusting? We are 
lucky if nails last for ten years 
these days. Our popular wire 
nails rust down to just a little 


streak of powder in about that 
time.” 

The idea of advertising the 
merits of cut nails was based on 
that paragraph and was evolved 
in the American Carpenter and 
Builder's advertising department. 
It was ascertained that there were 
a number of manufacturers of cut 
nails in this country. Facts and 
figures were presented to these 
manufacturers showing the quan- 
tity of nails used annually, the 
various sizes and how many of 
each kind. Then the opportuni- 
ties of displacing wire nails in the 
building industry were dwelt 
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jo Ni Manufacturer Listed Below for 
reer’ eases and Name of Nearest Local Dealer 


CUT NAIL MFRS. 
Tremont Nail Co., . West Wareham, Mass, £. &G.Bevoke Iron Co, = Birdsbors, Pa. 
Geo. B. Lessig Co, =. . Pottstown, Pa. Van Alen de Co.,£.G. Van Alew, Northamberland, Pa. 
Widliamaport roe & Nail Co, Will enepe Po La Belle Iron Works, Steabenville, 0. 
Norton Ire Works, . . . - Ashland, Ky. 











THE FIRST ADVERTISEMENT PLAYED UP THE 
NAILS THAT IfAD BEEN IN SERVICE 
FOR CENTURIES 


upon, and a proposed page adver- 
tisement in the American Carpen- 
ter.and Builder was submitted. 
Near the top of the page appeared 
a half-tone illustration of the 
three nails taken from the old 
New Hampshire houses — visual 
proof of the wearing qualities of 
cut iron nails—and this it was 
that went far toward persuading 
seven of the manufacturers to 
unite in a campaign of adver- 
tising. 

They were not too enthusiastic 
about results, and determined 
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upon a trial campaign to last three 
months. The trade paper that 
secured the order was delegated 
to prepare the copy and submit 
advance proofs to each of the 
seven advertisers for their ap- 
proval so that no_ statements 
would get into the copy that were 
not truthful in every essential. 
It was further provided that the 
order in which the names of the 
nail manufacturers appeared was 
to be changed from month to 
month. Each of these manufac- 
turers was furnished every month 
with reprints of the current ad- 


They Hold Siding Tight and Firm 
as Long as it Lasts 


"The Houses of our forefathers were built with Cut Nails~ean you beat them for 
rability? Some of them are over 200 years old 


yal the 
‘net only ontlant them, but posmras far greater be 
driven 


Now, Mr. Baikier, be sure and use Cut Nails on your future johe if 
on we nae more rramtance to Fi 


CUT NAIL MANUFACTURERS 


Veo Alen 8 Ca, E.G. Van Alen. Merthamibertand, Po. Goo. 8. Lami Co. 
EBC. Brveke bres Co irdsbors, Po. Wiliamepart ives & Wail Cs 
‘Trument Kad Co, Ls Bale beg Works 


ee oF 


ALL THE COPY IS DIRECTED AT THE 
BUILDING TRADE 


vertisement for mail enclosures, 
the name of the one company 
alone appearing at the foot of the 
advertisement. 

At the end of the three months’ 
trial, six of the seven manufac- 
turers were well enough satisfied 
with the experiment to continue 
their page indefinitely. 

The copy is of an educational 
character, and while many let- 
ters have been received comment- 
ing on the advertising, it is not 
expected that the effect on the 
sale of nails will be remarkable, 
or at least not right away. That 
is not the way an educational 
campaign works. 


INK 


It is encouraging, however that 
the six manufacturers ate in 
agreement on the value of q. 
operative advertising, even on a 
small scale, for the purpose of 
educating their market on th 
utility of their product and, in the 
long run, on its economy, 

There is another feature that 
merits notice; this is the creation 
of a new advertiser by a trade 
paper. Such advertisers may start 
in a small way, and in the case of 
these nail-makers, for instance, jt 
is probably well that they did 
They must try their steps before 
they can walk, like a child jus 
out of arms. 


Poor Richard’s New Offers 


The Poor Richard Club, Philadel 
phia’s advertising organization, has 
elected the following officers, to serve 
during the year in which the A. A, 
C. W. convention will be held in that 
city: R, H. Durbin, advertising man 
ager for Strawbridge & Clothier, presi- 
dent, re-elected; vice-presidents, W 
Atlee Burpee. Thomas A. Daly, Harry 
A. Gatchel, Edwin Moore and George 
Nowland; secretary, Theodore E 
re-elected, and treasurer, P. J. 
New members of the board 
tors include E. J. Berlet, T 
Elcock, Jr., William J. Eldrid 
Gable, Charles C. Green, L 
Thomas Martindale, P. C. St: 
Rowe Stewart. 


Bakery Economy 

The Liberty B pany, Pitts 
burgh, Pa, is Liberty's 
**Pan-O-Biscuits” in a_ list of Pitts 
burgh newspapers. A cluster of 19 bis 
cuits are sold for eight cents. The 
advertising states that these biscuits are 
made by special patented machinery, 
which is claimed to make the biscuits 
better and cleaner and at a great saving 
in price. 


P. B. Dana with Detroit 
Agency 

P. B. Dana, for several years assoc: 
ated with the M. P,. Gould Company, ot 
New York, and the Nichols-Finn Ad 
vertising Company, of Chicago, _ has 
joined the staff of the Power, Alex: 
ander & Jenkins Company, of Detroit. 


G. W. Robnett Now with “The 
Editorial” 


Geo. W. Robnett has resigned as ad 
vertising manager of the l’roduce Re 
porter Company to become circulation 
end advertising manager of The Edt 
torial, with headquarters in Chicago. 
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The Beginning of 


Bigger and Better Business 


Months ago we said that America was on the threshold of 
bigger and better business. Today, we have crossed the 
threshold. Already the railroads are beginning to feel the 
impetus of inereased business activity. This means_ better 
trade, increased revenue, and eventually increased buying. 
Pitts In skort, this is the beginning of bigger and better business 
‘herty’s r manufacturers who wish to reach the 


Pitts 


i Kolb, 
les and 


19 bis = eile 
“EL Billion Dollar C 
inse illion Vollar Customer 
hinery, 
biscuits 
saving lhe time to place your sales-message before these railway 
en, wko must soon expend millions for supplies and equip- 
ment, is now; the media are the Simmons-Boardman_publica- 
1 RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE (weekly); THE SIGNAL 
ENGINEER (monthly); RAILWAY AGE  GAZETTF, 
\VIECHANICAL EDITION (monthly); RAILWAY ELEC- 
rRICAL ENGINEER (monthly). ‘These four publications 
ch the big buying power of American railroads and are 
read with interest and confidence. 
Let us make an analysis of your product. Let us show you 
he tremendous possibilities the railway field offers you and 
ir product. No obligation. Write. 
Detroit. 


The Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
as ad 
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containing page advertisement of J. B. Thiery Com 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., placed by Cramer-Krasselt. 


When the Women Help 


The J. B. Thiery Company, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, are the mant- 
facturers of pianos—a kind for which the buyer pays for “nothing but 
for the quality.” 


Reproduction of a copy of Successful Farming ’ C1 


Years ago the firm saw the wisdom of building up a trade wit! 
farmers. Now they have a great rural business well established an 
sell pianos in farm homes all over the United States. 

They have used farm papers consistently and heavily, page copy in 
many of them. Successful Farming has carried a campaign of pages 
every season for years. It has been the “backbone” of their campaigns 
for it covers excellently the “Heart Zone,” the territory in which they 
sell the most pianos to farmers. 

“But it has another advantage,’ says Mr. R. V. Rice, advertising 
manager, “while it is a great medium for reaching the man on the 
farm it also seems not to neglect editorially the women. It produces 
the ordinary volume of letters from men but because the women hel; 
out, it becomes a very profitable medium for us. Sixty-nine per cent 
of our inquiries last vear from Successful Farming were from women 


In this is found one of the great secrets of Successful Farming’s 
value as an advertising medium. While it is the Nation’s foremost 
farm monthly, ably edited, up-to-date, and well illustrated—a potent 
factor in progressive agriculture—treating the farmer as an Americal 
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citizen who lives on a farm, yet it appeals strongly to his wife, espe- 
cally if she is a home-maker of culture and refinement which is the 
use with most of the farm women. The term “farming” covers not 
oily a business but a mode of living, and Successful Farming does not 
divorce the commercial side of farming from the home and family 
side. 

It would pay other advertisers to follow the lead of the J. B. Thiery 
Company, and with advertising in Successful Farming concentrate on 
their best prospects in the farm field—with a paper that will give them 
3100 per cent chance to make good in the farm home because it reaches 
all members of the farm family. 

As an aid to advertisers who want facts on territory and distribu- 
ion accurately and graphically presented; not. only for the “heart 
none,” but for the whole Nation, the advertising department has com- 
jiled a series of Definite Data Maps—the sample shown below is one 
on the value of farm lands, revealing clearly the buying power of the 
“Great wealth-producing heart of the country.” 


If you think they weuld be valuable to you, write for a set. 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Publisher 


New York Office 
1 Madison Avenue 





* SUCCESSFUL FARMING ] 


Dr analyaie of the buying peer 
The general heads tmclude Sent 


ht |e 
In the Heart + ~ $17,053,326,606 
Outside the Heart 10,542.347,474 
Total U. 8. 418,074, 1 








Bas 
Definite Data Maps, showing Farm Land Values. One dot equals one 
million dollars’ worth of land. 
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LLtoyp R. Wasson 
has joined the Advertising 


Department of The McClure 
Publications and will rep- 
resent McCLURE’S MAG- 
AZINE in New York State. 


ARTHUR S. Moore 


Secretary and Advertising Director 


October eleventh 
Nineteen Fifteen 












































“ET. XPERIENCE has demon- 

strated that American goods 
are rarely sold as they should be 
by foreign merchants. It requires 
an American with American ideas 
and knowledge properly to pre- 
sent American goods.” The speak- 
er was Harrison C. Lewis, general 
manager of the National Paper & 
Type Company, and he was dis- 
cussing before the Federal Trade 
Commission the problem of secur- 
ing American salesmen for the 













foreign trade —discussing it in 
the light of 15 years of practical 
experience. 





But the desirability of having 
Americans at the selling centers 
overseas to demonstrate Ameri- 
canemade goods is only half the 
story. The knot that is to be un- 
tied lies in the other half—namely, 
the problem of making young 
Americans “stay put” in foreign 
parts. This is the foremost dif- 
ficulty that confronts the average 
man who is called upon to form 
asales organization abroad. It is 
a task that is daily growing more 
dificult as more and more firms 
in the United States enter the 
export trade, and thus multiply 
the number of bidders for the 
services of the very limited num- 
ber of Yankees reconciled to per- 
manent residence outside the re- 
public. Withal it is a problem 
that comes close to advertising 
interests, since there appears to be 
al increasing disposition to en- 
tust to advertising agents and 
advertising managers the respon- 
ability for forming foreign sales 
organizations, 

George H. Richards, export 
manager of the Remington Type- 
writer Company, is wont to quote 
the remark of one man on the 
job: “Any American or English- 
man who comes down here and 
stays for five years ought to make 
tis fortune.” In the case of a 
‘oncern such as Remington that 
ills abroad considerably more 
than one-half of its total product 



























American Interests Need American 
Salesmen in Foreign Field 


What Various Manufacturers Have to Say About Our Trade Missionaries 
Abroad 


at all is not going to leave home, 
5 


this question of foreign salesman- 
ship is naturally a serious matter. 
Yet the export manager says that 
it is his personal experience that 
four-fifths of the American sales- 
men who are sent out at the ex- 
pense of the company to foreign 
parts absolutely refuse to stick 
longer than 12 months at the out- 
side, contract or no contract. He 
sums it up: “One of the greatest 
difficulties with which the Ameri- 
can manufacturer has to contend 
is his inability to find a represen- 
tative staff of young men here in 
the United States who are willing 
to stay away from this country.” 

There are various explanations 
why live-wire American salesmen 
should be so tied to Miss Colum- 
bia’s apron-strings. Manager 
Lewis, of the National Paper & 
Type Company, has a theory. Said 
he: “Thus far, American capital 
and merchandising enterprises 
have not found it necessary to 
leave this country, so that few 
American selling organizations 
have been established abroad 
Those which have been established 
have been rather uniformly suc- 
cessful in a large degree, but few 
if any have been organized to 
handle specialties in similar or 
related lines and such houses are 
greatly needed.” 


ENGLISHMEN WHO REPRESENT 
AMERICAN EXPORTERS 


Maurice Coster, export man- 
ager of the Westinghouse Electric 
Manufacturing Company, has an 
even more touching tale of woe 
with respect to the famine in 
American salesmen who are 
reconciled to cover foreign terri- 
tory. Explaining, recently, why 
Westinghouse has an Englishman 
as its representative in Russia, 
Mr. Coster remarked: “It will 
surprise you to learn that the 
American is a very poor colonist, 
and an American if he is any good 
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and when we do find an American 
willing to go abroad, after he has 
become accustomed to new ways, 
he wants to come home. We have 
had to employ Englishmen who 
are natural colonists and like it. 
They go to foreign countries, ex- 
pecting to stay and later on retire. 
You can’t get a good American to 
do that. We are obliged in Rus- 
sia and South America to resort 
to the employment of English rep- 
resentatives. 

“We have an American that 
went to South America at an early 
age and is now as much a South 
American as any South American. 
He represents us in one part of 
that continent. He speaks Portu- 
guese, but he is an exception. We 
have been also sending some 


Americans to the Argentine, but 
we will probably have to replace 
Englishmen 


them later by good 
if we can find them.” 

“Do you think the English rep- 
resentative can represent the 
American manufacturer as_ well 
as a good American?” Mr. Coster 
was asked. 

“There are two kinds of repre- 
sentative,” was the reply. “If he 
is one who likes to add to our 
cost why, then, we prefer an 
American representative. If, on 
the other hand, we have a repre- 
sentative who is in our pay en- 
tirely we find he will be loyal to 
us. What we do with our Eng- 
lishman before we send him 
abroad is to first educate him in 
our own works,—in our methods, 
—and we rely upon him.” . 

In China, declared the Westing- 
house executive, the situation is 
particularly difficult. In this part 
of the world the firm is not yet 
ready to place its own representa- 
tives—“that requires a good deal 
of capital and local knowledge,” 
was the explanation, and yet in 
the meantime there is, to quote 
Mr. Coster, “not a _ responsible 
American firm that can represent 
us.” Hence his alternative: “We 
have to go to English firms and 
we do not like to.” 

Summing up the situation, this 
export authority said: “The Am- 
erican nation has only recently 
begun to be educated in the matter 
of foreign trade. When our for- 
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eign commerce becomes 59 large 
that we will have to look for prof 
itable employment elsewhere ye 
will be able to make colonists oy 
of the Americans,” 

The need for American sale. 
men in the foreign field is strong. 
ly emphasized by Charles E. Jen. 
nings, of the hardware manufg. 
turing firm of E. E. Jennings ¢ 
Co., a concern that ships goods tp 
every country in the world, He 
said recently: “I think that we 
ought to train our young men and 
allow no one to represent us ex. 
cept an American. We want an 
American all the way through, 
We can make no progress with 
our particular line unless our 
traveler has technical knoweldge. 
and he can only obtain that know!- 
edge by being trained in our own 
factories.” 


RUSSIA A GREAT FUTURE MARKET 


Speaking of the selling fields 
that invite American salesmen the 
hardware manufacturer said: 
“Usually you give all your thought 
more particularly to South Amer- 
ica and to Spanish-speaking cour- 
tries, whereas the greatest cour- 
try in the world for our future is 
Russia. In Russia our firm was 
under the disadvantage of not 
knowing our clients, because until 
about a year before the war we 
were doing all our _ business 
through Germans in Russia. You 
want your own expert salesman on 
the ground. Indeed, the secret of 
our progress, if we are ever going 
to get our proportion of the ex- 
port trade of the world, is to have 
our own. personal _ representa- 
tive who is superior in every way, 
—in his intelligence and in his 
technical knowledge.” 

Manufacturers, who have had 
any considerable experience in ex- 
porting, almost all subscribe to the 
theory that one reason why fac- 
tory-trained American salesmen 
are needed to serve as Yankee 
trade missionaries is the necessity 
for demonstrations as a_ prelude 
to the booking of orders. On this 
score Mr. Jennings’ comment was: 
“There is nothing in the world s0 
convincing as a demonstration and 
you want a salesman who ts able 
to make a demonstration. If you 
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Public Ledger Company 


announces the appointment of 


Mr. George F. Goldsmith 


as Advertising Manager of the 


Public Ledger 


Philadelphia 
October, IQI5 
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Quality 
Writers Attract 
Quality Readers 


HERE is no better way to gauge 

the standard of a newspaper’s 
circulation than to observe the 
standing of its editorial staff. 


Unless a newspaper interests its 
readers it will fail to hold them. 
So, if you know what the sub- 
scribers of a newspaper read you 
will know what they are. 


Certainly such quality writers as 
Brisbane, Boersianer, Forbes, 
John Temple Graves, Edwin 
Markham, Hall Caine, Gabriel 
D’Annunzio and eighty others 
could not fail to attract quality 
readers. The names of these 
Chicago Examiner writers are 
household words in the vast fam- 
ily of readers of the 


Chicago Examiner 


The Newspaper of the Home 


NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: 
220 FIFTH AVENUE, HEARST BUILDING, 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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e a better tool,—and the 
Americatis excel in that line—the 
only way, with a higher price, that 
you can get a foothold in for- 
eign countries is to make a dem- 
onstration and prove that although 
the first cost of it is more, yet 
in reality, by reason of the utility 
and the service, it is less.” The 
manufacturer quoted is also one 
of those whose preference for the 
American salesman is due in part 
to the ability of the quick-witted 
Yankee to send home accurate in- 
formation, samples, specimens of 
competitive advertising and other 
“tips” that might be passed by if 
the trade scout were not keen for 
clues. 

F. D. Waterman, of L. E. Wat- 
erman & Co., fountain-pen manu- 
facturers. has also voiced the need 
in the foreign field for demon- 
strating salesmen who can show 
the “how” of things. Said he: 


really lic 


“We sell our goods to houses that 
do a jobbing business and permit 
them, through their customers, to 
distribute them. Our own agents 
are mostly our paid salaried men 


who work the larger trade only. 
The technical nature of our goods 
is such that we do not do as well 
without our own trained men in- 
troducing them and educating the 
local man in the local market.” 
Testimony to this same end has 
been given by manufacturers of 
safety-razors, check-protectors, 
pocket-cameras and other Ameri- 
can novelties. 


CO-OPERATIVE SELLING 


Granted that an American 
salesmen is to be preferred for 
most lines of goods for which a 
market is sought abroad, we come 
face to face with another question 
that has lately attracted no end 
of attention. “Is it advisable for 
the American commercial traveler 
abroad to handle more than one 
line?” This question is little 
short of vital with many manu- 
facturers who, for all that they 
would like some foreign business 
and are in a position to handle a 
certain volume of such business, 
do not feel warranted in going to 
the expense of sending out sole 
representatives. Authorities 
equally eminent give opinions on 
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each side of the mooted question. 

Incidentally it may be noted 
that co-operation in advertising 
is closely linked in many instances 
with common sales campaigns, as 
witness, for example, the joint 
advertising and selling activities 
of five Philadelphia firms—Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., North 
Brothers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Miller Lock Company, 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., and the 
Enterprise Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Specialization in foreign selling 
is counseled by Joseph P. Grace, 
of the New York exporting firm 
of W. R. Grace & Company. He 
remarked: “In some _ instances 
American traveling salesmen have 
not been successful in their ef- 
forts, but this has usually been 
due to the fact that the salesman 
tried to handle too many lines 
and was not really an expert in 
any of them. Almost without ex- 
ception in our experience when- 
ever a salesman who knew one 
particular article has gone to 
South America and has devoted 
his exclusive attention to the sale 
of that article he has made sales 
and laid the foundation for an 
interesting business.” 

Henry R. Towne, the well- 
known manufacturer, who, as 
chairman of a special committee 
of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, has within the past 
few weeks prepared a report on 
this subject, says: “An individual 
who represents five lines of prod- 
ucts, say, boots and shoes, canned 
foods, machine tools, clocks and 
drugs, no matter how intelligent 
or how expert in possibly one of 
these lines, cannot have such com- 
plete technical knowledge and 
experience concerning all of them 
as to qualify him to present them 
effectively or to discuss them with 
expert customers.” 

Fred W. Rice, of Rice & 
Hutchins, Inc., a shoe-manufac- 
turing firm that has been doing 
foreign business in boots and 
shoes for 25 years, and is now 
doing business in most of the 
civilized countries of the world, 
sees no objection to combination 
selling for non-competitive lines. 
He says, for instance, that if his 
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house was manufacturing nothing 
but men’s shoes he sees no reason 
why joint selling would not be 
practicable with a firm that pro- 
duces exclusively shoes for women 
and children. 

“We have done business in 
various ways,” relates Mr. Rice. 
“We have done it through the 
export commission houses; we 
have done it by direct traveling 
salesmen; we have done it by 
establishing retail stores at some 
important points and building up 
a trade upon the reputation gained 
there. We have always believed 
in branding our own goods with 
our own name and surviving or 
dying by the reputation. We have 
recently started in South America 
by establishing a retail store. We 
have already done business there 
for some years by traveling sales- 
men and we believe that is a very 
good way to gain a reputation for 
goods, at least locally, and grow 
from that. I would not join with 
anyone else in selling goods of 
the same descriptive character. I 
would not expect I was going to 
get the best results. . I would pre- 
fer to send one of our own repre- 
sentatives. It might cost more 
in the beginning, but the results 
would be greater in the end.” 


NEED OF DIRECT REPRESENTATION 
CRYSTALLIZING 


Whether sales representation 
abroad be exclusive or not, there 
appears to be a growing convic- 
tion on the part of American firms 
that direct representation is de- 
sirable. “To gain a permanent 
foothold in any country, producers 
should be represented directly,” is 
the dictum of Howard Coonley, 
president of the Walworth Manu- 
facturing Company, which is ac- 
counted the pioneer among the 
steamfitting-goods manufacturers 
in sending direct representatives 
to foreign territory. “It seems to 
be impossible”” he added, “for 
anybody to compete for the ex- 
port trade unless he has his own 
representatives. We do our own 
selling and we aim to get a little 
higher price in selling direct be- 
cause it costs us a little more to 
handle exports.” 

Dr. Albert Hale, Commercial 


Attaché of the U. S Embassy at 
Buenos Aires, went to a “movie” 
one might not so long ago with 
a representative of Printers’ ing 
The film that was feature showed 
the arrival in South America of 
a hustling Yankee commetcial 
traveler who was seen picking up 
his bag and starting for the hotel 
“That never could happen,” dryly 
remarked Dr. Hale, “if the man 
knew anything about selling jn 
South America. And if he didn't 
know and it did happen, he would 
be seriously handicapped in his 
efforts.” The moral, of course. 
was that an American ambassador 
of trade im order to be successful 
in Latin America must maintain a 
certain dignity—maintain a certain 
position as it were—and that he 
cannot afford to overlook details, 
even so minor a one as toting his 
own baggage in a land where such 
democracy is not appreciated, 

This necessity for living, not as 
one likes but as the prestige of 
one’s business connections de- 
mands, is the chief explanation 
for that high cost of selling which 
causes many a firm to hesitate to 
send special representatives to 
South America. Discussing this 
very subject the other day Thomas 
F. Anderson, secretary of the New 
England Shoe & Leather Associa- 
tion, said: “The exploitation of 
our foreign trade in South 
American countries is exceedingly 
expensive. The cost of travel is 
high; there are state or municipal 
license fees as high as $100; and 
it costs more or less for the en- 
tertainment a man is expected to 
give. You have got to add to the 
salary of a salesman probably not 
less than $5,000 a year for neces- 
sary expenses. That means you 
have got to sell a good quantity of 
goods or else sell at an abnormal 
profit.” 


J. W. Webb with Birmingham 
“Ledger” 


J. W. Webb, formerly advertising 
manager of the Montgomery, Ala. 
Journal, has entered the advertising 
department of the Birmingham Ledger. 


C. T. Adams, formerly of the Frank 
Presbrey Co., has become associated 


with the Cheltenham Advertising 


Agency, New York, 
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$4,000,000 from Subscribers to 
Christian Herald Charities 


And other facts that prove the confi- 

dence of Christian Herald readers in 

this powerful national weekly and 

their ability to buy anything adver- 
tised in its pages. 


Solicitor— 
Every reader of The Christian 
Herald has implicit faith in the 
magazine. 


Advertiser— 


Yes, all of them claim “reader 
confidence.” You'll have to 
show me. 


Solicitor— 


Well, in the first place The 
Christian Herald is not merely 
a publication; it is an institu- 
tion. It is not the paper itself 
that counts; the paper is but a 
mouthpiece. The soul of it is 
to be found in 300,000 homes, 
in which over a million persons 
live, bound together by common 
desires which they find crys- 
tallized every week in The 
Christian Herald. It is differ- 
ent in this respect from a pub- 
lication which aims to be merely 


amusing, or shall I say merely | 


diverting. Christian Herald 
readers take the paper for a 
purpose that is far from frivo- 
lous, a purpose that is the most 
serious one on earth—the uplift 
of the world, from the Christian 
standpoint. This being so, it 
would be absurd to suppose they 
do not believe in it. 


That they do believe implicitly 
is shown by the fact that so 
many consult it in an advisory 
capacity. Where other maga- 
zines receive an occasional let- 
ter asking advice, The Christian 
Herald receives literally hun- 
dreds. Did you know that? 


| Advertiser— 


What kind of advice, for in- 
stance? 


Solicitor— 


Every kind imaginable. Be it a 
question of law, religion or 
ethics, the first thought seems to 
be to get The Christian Herald’s 
point of view. Does an erring 
son or a wayward daughter run 
away from home, The Christian 
Herald is asked to start its ma- 
chinery in motion so that mis- 
sion workers all over the coun- 
try may be on the lookout for 
either, and often with success. 
Does a father or mother die, 
leaving a legacy to the children, 
the advice of The Christian 
Herald is asked on how to in- 
vest the money. No week passes 
but someone writes substan- 
tially as follows: 


Dear Christian Herald: 
I have just inherited $10,- 
000 (or some other sum). 
Will you advise me how this 
money should be invested? 


Literally hundreds of thousands 
of dollars a year are thus in- 
vested according to the advice 
of The Christian Herald. Natu- 
rally the advice is conservative 
to the last degree, but our read- 
ers follow it in nearly. all cases. 
as we have reason to know. 
Would any considerable number 
of people risk their all on the 
word of The Christian Herald 
if they did not believe in it? 
And the fact that they are a 
considerable number shows that 
this feeling of confidence is 
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typical of the whole number of 
subscribers. Isn’t that convinc- 
ing? 


Advertiser— 
Yes, I'll have to admit that it is. 


Solicitor— 


The Christian Herald maintains 
many charities and in_ recent 
years Christian Herald readers 
have contributed over $4,371,000, 
as shown by the books. For 
the fiscal year ending May 31st, 
1915, the sum contributed to va- 
rious charities totaled over a 
quarter of a million dollars. 
Every day adds to the grand 
total, money often coming to the 
office to be given to charity in 
such manner “as may seem best 
to The Christian Herald.” 
Would people do this if they 
did not believe absolutely in 
The Christian Herald? 


And what applies to the edito- 
rial department and to the chari- 
ties applies also to the adver- 
tising department. Time was 
when religious and secular pa- 
pers were not so careful of the 
character of their advertising 
columns as they are to-day. 
The Christian Herald has for 
years maintained the most vigi- 
lant scrutiny of the advertising 
copy accepted by it. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that in 
certain years it has refused 
nearly a third as much advertis- 
ing as actually appeared in the 
publication, “copy” which other 
high-grade periodicals were 
glad to accept. 


Advertiser— 


3ut don’t you lose money by 
being so strict? 


Solicitor— 


Leaving the question of self- 
respect out of it, we have been 
more than repaid in the cumula- 
tive confidence of our readers, 


who have learned thr ugh tony 
years that The Christian Her- 
ald goes to every possible length 
to insure the integrity of its 
advertising columns, Naturally 
the confidence thus begotten js 
reflected in the pulling power 
of the ads. The people believe 
the advertisements mean just 
what they say; in short, while 
The Christian Herald used to 
print a “guarantee” in the paper 
every week, it has long since 
proved unnecessary. The peo- 
ple understand—so much s0, in 
fact, that when for one reason, 
or another an advertiser has 
temporarily withdrawn from 
The Christian Herald, we have 
received letters from our 
readers inquiring what hap- 
pened to the firm. The mere 
fact that the-ad no longer ap- 
peared seemed to indicate that it 
finally must have been refused 
It never seemed probable to 
them that any advertiser would 
voluntarily withdraw from the 
columns of The Christian Her- 
ald. 


Advertiser— 


Well, granted that you have a 
maximum of “reader conf- 
dence,” how do I know that 
your readers have any money 
to buy? 


Solicitor— 


It seems to me that any set of 
people who are able to contrib- 
ute over $4,000,000 to charity 
and to keep up their contribu- 
tions year after year—$15,000 to 
the Bowery Mission; $35,000 to 
The Christian Herald Chil dren's 
Home; $20,000 to orphans’ sup- 
port; ’$180,000 to the widows 
and orphans of the war in Eur- 
ope, all in one year, not to men- 
tion the minor charities—ought 
to be able to buy a considerable 
amount of advertised goods for 
themselves. Christian Herald 
people are just as human as 
those who read other publica- 
tions. 


(Advertisement) 
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Advertiser— 


But supposing they have the | 
money, are they buyers after |. 


all? 


Solicitor— 


We have made a canvass of nu- | 
merous towns in many states, | 
and I can show you statistics | 
proving that the best people, | 


the up-to-date people, read The 


Christian Herald; people who | 
own their own homes; people | 


who own automobiles. 


of subscribers. 


Advertiser — 


Well, I must confess that I did | 


not realize that The Christian 
Herald circulated so broadly or 


had so much influence. How | 


do you get your circulation? 


Solicttor-— 


Chiefly through the influence of, | 


old subscribers. We have tried 


many methods of increasing cir- | 
culation, but we find after all | 
that our long-time subscriber is | 
our best agent. They are known | 


to us as The Christian Herald 
Family. On occasions the 


Family works together as a | 
evidenced | 
when the influence of that Fam- | 


unit, as has been 


ily was brought to bear on seme 


national problem of moral uplift, | 
such, for instance, as the oust- | 


ing of a Mormon from Con- 


gress because of his adherence | 
to polygamy. It was the influ- | 
ence of The Christian Herald | 


Family that brought this to pass. 
The slogan of the members is 
to increase the Family of The 
Christian Herald so that its in- 
fluence for good may be in- 
creased. Obviously the way to 
do that is to induce one’s friends 


to subscribe. The method is | 


for each member of the Family 
to pass his copy of The Chris- 
tian Tferald along to a friend 





or neighbor. This: results in a 
natural growth of circulation, 
due to the fact that these new 
people in a short time get to 
need the paper, and subscribe 
rather than be without it. In 
the meantime, however, the pa- 
per is read every week by near- 
ly as many non-subscribers as 
subscribers themselves. This 
method of increasing circula- 
tion has a very decided effect on 
the pulling power of the adver- 
tising. 


| Advertiser— 
Ninety-cight per cent of its | 
300,000 circulation goes through | 
33,859 post-offices into the homes 


How much news stand circula- 
tion have you? 


| Solicitor— 


It is negligible; less than 1% in 
fact. The Christian Herald 
doesn’t linger by the wayside, 
that is, on news stands, before it 
goes into the home. It is mailed 
directly to the homes of the peo- 
ple who read it. Once taken in 
a home, it seems to become a 
habit. But new blood is com- 
ing in all the time by reason of 
the constant efforts of the older 
readers to induce the younger 
generation to become subscrib- 
ers. 


To show you how our people 
believe in The Christian Her- 
ald, I want to say that the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations exam- 
ined our subscription records 
and reported that during the 
last year over 90% of our 
subscribers had renewed their 
subscriptions. It certainly looks 
as though our people believe in 
the publication. 


Then again you get practically 
no duplication of effort when 
you advertise in The Christian 
Herald. It is in a class by it- 
self. There are no other pub- 
lications just like it—religious 
or secular. It is an illustrated 
news weekly for the home 
of the man who lives in towns 
of 50,000 and under. It is safe 
to say that nine-tenths of these 
people subscribe for a local pa- 


(Advertisement) 
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per and The Christian Herald 
and that’s all, They look to the 
local paper for local news. 
They depend upon The Chris- 
tian Herald to give them ev- 
ery week the news of the 
world from the Christian stand- 
point. Consequently when you 
advertise in The Christian Her- 
ald you are getting the full 
benefit of the circulation. There 
is no waste. You are reaching 
people that other publications 
do not reach. It is a distinct 
unit; 82% of the advertising 
carried is not carried by other 
religious papers. 


Advertiser— 


I want to reach dealers, and re- 
quire publications .that have 
dealer confidence. 


Solicitor— 


You can secure it through The 
Christian Herald, and to prove 
it let me relate an experience I 
had in Syracuse a short time 
ago. I bought a copy of the lo- 
cal paper and was interested in 
a page advertisement in which 
were listed dealers in nearby 
towns from whom the reader 
could buy White House Coffee. 
I wondered how many of these 
dealers could be reached through 
The Christian Herald. On my 
return to New York I found 
that 1,602 families in 43 towns 
named in that advertisement 
were subscribers to The Chris- 
tian Herald. Of these eighteen 
were retail grocers. On a basis 
of 18 dealers in 43 towns, think 
how many dealers you could 
reach through the 33,859 post- 
offices from which The Chris- 
tian Herald is distributed—cer- 
tainly as large a percentage as 
you can reach through any other 
publication. That being con- 
ceded, 
further that these dealers have 


isn’t it fair to assume | 


the same degree of confidence | 


in The Christian Herald as 
other subscribers? 
(Advertisement) 
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How Garland Stove 
Co. Makes “Salesmen” 


Out of ‘Clerks” 


Book Issued by the Michigan 
Stove Company Outlines a Fip. 
ished Selling Plan—An Old Prob. 
lem of Better Merchandising Is 
Made Attractive by the Map. 
ner of Presentation 


AN example of efficient and in- 

telligent dealer co-operation 
on the part of a manufacturer js 
furnished by a_hundred- page 
booklet entitled “Team Work.” 
recently issued by the Michigan 
Stove Company. The booklet js 
designed primarily to back up the 
advertising campaign on the part 
of dealer and manufacturer which 
has become an annual feature of 
the merchandising of Garland 
stoves and ranges. This campaign 
was mentioned in Printers’ Inx 
for April 8, 1915, and was de- 
scribed at greater length in the 
issue of May 14, 1914. 

From what sources the informa- 
tion contained in the booklet was 
compiled is thus explained in the 
foreword: 

“You may not know it, but we 
maintain a complete sales depart- 
ment here in our factory, where 
we demonstrate ‘Garlands’ to con- 
sumers for the benefit of those of 
our co-workers among the dealers 
here in Detroit and elsewhere, who 
feel inclined to send their custom- 
ers to us. Also it keeps us closely 
in touch with the problems the re- 
tailer is required to solve in order 
to make sales. From the fund of 
experience secured in this manner, 
coupled with the reports from our 
representatives of clever methods 
observed in retail establishments, 
we have developed certain meth- 
ods and principles that are sound 
and worthy of being followed.” 

And then this in the following 
paragraph, which removes all 
thought that the writer of the 
booklet is a pedant, trying to i 
terfere in business other than his 
own: ee 

“Some of these things will, in 
all likelihood, prove an old story 


| to many of those who read these 
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pages. Others, again, may be in 
the nature of pleasant surprises, 
and there may be some few that 
will best serve to remind you of 
things you have gotten in the habit 
of neglecting. Try them out, put 
them to the acid test, and those 
proving helpful may be used, while 
those that don’t fit in with your 
policy or methods can be dis- 
carded.” 

Coming to the main portion of 
the booklet, the customer, the 
product and the salesman are sepa- 
rately analyzed. This extract, 
from “Your Customer,” shows the 
manner of “diagnosing the case” 
for the dealer’s clerk: 

“Learn to meet with your cus- 
tomer, or problem, on a basis of 
equality. Remember you are just 
two human beings who have a 
problem to solve—the one to select 
a stove, the other to sell a stove; 
and you must act in harmony or 
the deal cannot be completed. 


SIZING UP THE CUSTOMER 


“Some people are quick, snappy 
and active, both mentally and 


physically, and they must be han- 
dled in a manner in harmony with 


their temperament. Others, again, 
are slow and easy-going and must 
not be driven too fast. They like 
to consider things carefully and 
prefer, in a measure at least, to 
sell themselves. Then there is the 
suspicious type, who act as though 
they would like to bite every word 
you utter in order to decide 
whether it is good, truthful coin 
or a lying counterfeit. With that 
type, it is always well to gain 
their confidence by giving them an 
opportunity to prove your state- 
ments. For example, should you 
say that ‘Garlands’ are made of 
good, heavy materials, don’t let it 
go at that—hand them a lid, make 
them heft it—show them the 
heavy materials and gauges of 
steel, letting them judge of the 
weight for themselves. If you tell 
them that ‘Garlands’ are built with 
extra large flues, make them put 
their hand in the flue and see for 
themselves. 

“The snobbish, supercilious type 
are the easiest of all to handle pro- 
vided you don’t allow them to get 
on your nerves. Just ignore their 
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manner, and contrive to make 
them feel that you are absolutely 
happy in being permitted to wait 
upon them. Don’t misunderstand, 
it is not meant that you should 
grovel at their feet or anything of 
that sort; but rather that you con- 
trive to make them understand 
that you are so thoroughly at 
peace with yourself and with them 
that you just naturally refuse to 
be ruffled by anything they say 
or do. This method seldom fails 
to tame them down... . 

“Then there is the type, who 
may by nature be any one of the 
foregoing; and who have been 
shopping around from one store 
to another. They have seen so 
much and been told so much that 
they are, as a usual thing, so con- 
fused they have ceased to know 
exactly what they do want. The 
chances are they have arrived at 
the point where they have de- 
veloped a mental picture of a 
stove that represents the best 
features of all the stoves they 
have been shown. Now, it should 
be plain that there is not in exist- 
ence a stove that would compare 
favorably with the mental image 
of the stove they have in their 
minds. Even if ‘Garlands’ were 
made of platinum and set with 
precious stones, they could not 
reasonably be expected to satisfy 
the demands represented by the 
imaginary stove that has been 
built up in the mind of the cus- 
tomer. 

“To start right in and demon- 
strate ‘Garlands’ would only be 
to court defeat. You must get the 
customer back to first principles— 
to a consideration of the actual 
cooking or heating requirements. 
In other words, you must cause 
the prospect to replace that men- 
tal image of an imaginary stove 
with a clean-cut mental picture of 
the actual cooking or heating re- 
quirements. Then, when you know 
what your problem is—just what 
cooking or heating requirements 
you must satisfy—you can, with 
safety, go ahead and demonstrate 
the particular ‘Garland’ you have 
decided will best fill the bill.” 

Ability to answer any question 
that may be asked regarding the 
Garland line is given as a pre- 
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requisite for successful selling. 
And then the stoves, their method 
of manufacture and principal sell- 
ing points are explained and illus- 
trated—not in a perfunctory fash- 
jon, but in an engaging manner that 
is calculated to hold the attention 
and interest even of a layman, and 
one who has no intention of pur- 
chasing either a stove or a kitchen 
range. 

In sequence, the booklet then 
comes down to the salesman. It 
is the world-old story of how to 
sell goods; getting attention, 
demonstrating value, stimulating 
desire and then effecting the sale. 
But the story is in new clothes. 
Listen to this, taken from an 
imaginary sales talk with a pros- 
pective buyer who has been used 
to an old-fashioned stove: 

“Knowing that she is not in a 
position to appreciate or pass in- 
telligent judgment upon the gen- 
eral appearance of such an up-to- 
date stove, we would begin by say- 
ing, as we approached the leading 
castiron range in our assortment, 
something that would give her to 
understand that it was the last 
word in an artistic stove. For 
example: ‘Just note, Mrs. Brown, 
how this artistic designing (point- 
ing to the oven door) helps to re- 
lieve the monotony of all that 
plain surface—makes it more 
pleasing to the eye, don’t you 
think so?’ After she had agreed, 
as she would 99 times out of a 
hundred, we would lower the oven 
door and say: ‘Now, Mrs. Brown, 
when you find how convenient it 
will be to use this as a shelf in 
drawing things out of the oven 
and in doing your basting, you 
will see that the “Garland” people 
aim to make things useful as well 
as ornamental.’ : 

“Now, so far we have explained 
everything about the introduction 
of the fuel; the creation of the 
fire; the circulation and applica- 
tion of the heat; the removal of 
the ashes; the regulation of the 
drafts; the economy and _= con- 
venience of operation. Then we 
should come to the actual opera- 
tion of cooking and baking—of 
explaining what ‘Garlands’ will do. 
Our method would be about as 
follows: 
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“Now, Mrs. Brown, if’ yoy 
don’t mind, I am just Long to 
ask you to open that oven door~] 
want you to note how easily jt 


works.’ After she has done so, we 
should explain the beauty and ad. 
the aluminized 


vantage of 
oven. ... 

“Finally, if all of that did not 
have the desired effect, we should 
conclude that Mrs. Brown had 
failed to grasp—or we had failed 
to make clear—and it would prob- 
ably be the latter—some of the 
foregoing points, and after we 
had discovered just what those 
points were, we should enlarge 
upon them for all we were worth 
—even if it meant going over the 
whole proposition. 

“We would figure that we had, 
in all probability, sold her about 
forty dollars’ worth of value and 
that it would be easier to dis- 
play the required missing ten or 
fifteen dollars’ worth of value in 
the Eureka or Economy ‘Garland’ 
than it would to let slide the forty 
dollars’ worth we had sold her.” 


BOOK’S CAREFUL DISTRIBUTION 


“Team Work” is sent out by the 
manufacturers only on receipt of 
requests for it—‘We have adopted 
this plan,” Francis Palms, secre- 
tary of the company tells Print- 
ERS’ INK “to make sure of its 
appreciation by the recipient.” 

Requests have thus far been re- 
ceived for about 5,000 copies. 

“Our own salesmen are in- 
tensely enthusiastic for the plans 
outlined in this campaign,” con- 
tinued Mr. Palms, “and, at pres- 
ent, are instructed to talk and sell 
the plan, instead of stoves. We 
find it easy to interest customers 
in ‘Team Work’ and to secure 
their co-operation along the lines 
of the plan laid down therein. 
whereas it would be somewhat 
difficult to enthuse them over the 
merchandise minus the plans. 

“Tt is our intention to make the 
book and its plans the basis of our 
advertising campaign for at least 
another year.” 


Fenton §. Jacobs, for several vears 
identified with the advertising field in 
Richmond, Va., has joined the staff of 
the Raleigh, N. C.. News and Observer 
as advertisement illustrator. 
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| ¢ AT ppyrect: : 


«[ want to aaa you on the very 
attractive catalog we have secured for the 
1916 season. I am much gratified at the 
results. In the cover design, the illustra- 
tive drawings, the retouching of both car 
and mechanical photographs, the hand 
lettering of headings and captions, the 
selection of type face and the arrange- 
ment of text, you have shown excellent 
judgment, both from the viewpoint of 
salesmanship and artistic merit. | con- 
gratulate you.” 


This is part of a letter from Mr. Lee AnpeErRsON, Sales and 
Advertising Manager of the Hupp Motor Car Company. If 
you are interested, a copy of the Hupp Catalog and Mr. 
Anderson’s complete letter will be sent at your request. 


CHARLES DANIEL 
tN 


Peso SMlustrations 


MONROE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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Chain Store 


Practices 
Differences in Character of Chains, 
in Cities and in Competitive Con- 
ditions Which Render It Impos- 
sible to Generalize as to Amount 
of Stock Carried, Percentage of 
Profit Charged Each Store, etc. 


Grocery 


Peter SmitH & Sons Grocery Co. 
Detroit, Mich., Sept. 3, 1915. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: * 

The writer was very much interested 
in your articles last year on chain 
stores. I have never seen any subject 
handled in a more through and concise 
manner than the articles published by 
your paper. Knowing that you must 
have received an unlimited amount of 
data, I would appreciate it if you would 
give me any information on the follow- 


mei . a 
ow much stock is usually carried in 
chain stores? 

Do many chains have their 
Bakery and Coffee Roasting plant? 

Do many chains use private labels or 
use manufacturers’ labels? 

hat per cent of profit does the ware- 
house charge each store? 

What is the average weekly volume 
of business of chain stores? 

Average rent paid for chain stores? 

How many stores does an inspector 
have charge of? 

How much is usually allowed for 
fixtures and equipment of chain stores? 

What method is used in collecting the 
money from stores? 

Has it proved profitable to keep stores 
open every evening? 

ave check-printing 
used? 

Do many 
premiums? 
advantage? 

Peter SmitH & Sons Grocery Co., 

Henry SMITH, 
President. 


OST of these questions ‘can 
only be answered in a very 
general way, which may, however, 
be interesting to some manufac- 
turers as well as retailers. For 
example, in answer to the first 
question as to how much stock is 
usually carried in chain stores, we 
should have to say that most of 
the evidence points to larger 
stocks in the independent groc- 
eries of the same class, when it is 
the cheaper price-cutting class. 
But in some cities the very best 
class of stores are also chain 
stores and carry the most exten- 
sive stocks. The other chains will 
not admit that they carry less than 
does the average independent. 
Some of their stores may, but they 


own 


registers been 


chains give stamps or 
Is it an advantage or dis- 
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should be charged with their pro- 
portion of the goods in the ware. 
house. Against this is the signifi- 
cant fact that many in:ependents 
are poor buyers and load them- 
selves with a lot of e:nds that 
move slowly. It is noi possible 
to generalize to any purpose. 

Most all chains have their own 
coffee-roasting plants. That seems 
to be one of the first cconomies 
effected. We should sa\ a large 
proportion, perhaps not lialf, have 
their own bakeries, 


PRIVATE BRANDS IN QUITE GENERAL 
USE 


Almost all grocery chains yse 
both their own and manufactuyr- 
ers’ labels. Generalization is par- 
ticularly difficult here. One co- 
operative chain in Philadelphia 
uses manufacturers’ labels only. 
We do not recall any like instance. 
There are many other chains that 
use their own labels on many ar- 
ticles without trying especially to 
substitute them for manufactur- 
ers’ brands. Others push their 
own and carry only soine 15 or 16 
national brands to use as cut-price 
leaders. And still others take a 
uniform rate of profit on every ar- 
ticle under whichever brand and 
carry both. You will find all but 
the last kind in Philadelphia. The 
exception is the Bowers Stores of 
Memphis. Most chain stores would 
have to carry more of the manu- 
facturers’ labels. The _ largest 
amount of private labels handled 
by any chain on which we have fig- 
ures is forty per cent. 

The general practice with re- 
gard to reckoning profits seems 
to be to have the warehouse bill 
goods at the wholesale price. Each 
store is expected to take care of 
itself, but is not necessarily 
charged with a definite proft. 
Some chains give the manager of 
a new store a certain amount and 
expect him to make good on that 
within a certain time, sometimes a 
month, sometimes two. If he 
fails, the store closes at once. 
One chain-store proprietor makes 
all his earnings out of his buy- 
ing and warehouse savings, and 
has his stores sell at cost. Others. 
we are informed, conduct ware- 
house and stores as one. But this 
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I want to tnank you for the very comprehensive 
report you sent us on the cooperative work done by your 
ublication in comeoction with NUJOL. 


The complete fashion in which-you have handled 
this campaign, from a cooperative standpoint, is a 
revelation to the writer, and is an indication as to 
nat can be done by newspapers who are far-sighted 
nough to realize the advantages that.accrue from 
rometion work both in-their own interest and. that of 
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is unusual. The common practice 
is said to be for both stores and 
warehouse to pay their way. 

Inasmuch as there are chain 
stores of several grades in many 
different cities and practically all 
keep their earnings to themselves, 
it is not possible to tell their aver- 
age weekly volume. Estimates 
vary in the most ridiculous way, 
one jobber, for instance, declar- 
ing that the proprietor of a well- 
known and active chain would be 
only too glad to get out if he 
could save his capital. 


HARD TO GENERALIZE ON RENT PAID 


For similar reasons the average 
rent of chain stores cannot be 
given. The Bowers Stores of 
Memphis use cheaply built stores 
in cheap locations. Most if not 
the majority of Philadelphia 
grocery chain stores are on side 
streets. But in New York and 
many other cities the opposite is 
the case. And the best types of 
stores take the best corners in 
their own districts. There does 
not seem to be any reason to sup- 
pose that chains obtain their rents 
much if any cheaper. 

Few grocery chains have in- 
spectors. Inspectors imply a 
large number of stores under a 
highly centralized management. 
When the business is well syste- 
matized low-salaried store man- 
agers are employed and put under 
supervision. When this is done, 
the average number of stores 
seems to be about ten or twelve. 
It depends somewhat on the size 
of the district. : 

Allowance for fixtures and 
equipment must vary widely on 
account of difference in character 
of chains and differences in cities 
and competitive conditions. No 
estimates or reports could take 
the place of a personal investiga- 
tion. One chain reports $500 to 
$600, but that is meaningless un- 
less we know the other condi- 
tions. 

Collections, according to our in- 
formation, are generally effected 
in one of two ways. When the 
chain is small and the stores lo- 
cated in one city, the proprietor 
himself, who is also his own man- 
ager, makes daily collections, gen- 
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erally in his automobile, 
the chain is larger, the 
manager does the same ; 
the city stores, while th 
town store managers ma 
deposits in a local ban! 
chain’s account subject or! 
chain’s order, 

Apparently it is not p- 
to keep chain grocery stc 
every evening and we k 
chains which do it. 

Check-printing registers are 
probably used in most chain stores, 
On the subject of trading stamps 
and premium slips there are end- 
less differences of opinion. Some 
use them and express satisfaction, 
others use them and say nothing, 
and others who do not use them 
make a virtue of that and claim 
cheaper prices. It is fair to sup- 
pose that it is largely a matter of 
individual handling. 

The very effort to get and give 
satisfactory information when in 
the nature of the case it is im- 
possible to do so, should convince 
students of the retail merchandis- 
ing as to its extremely complex 
nature. While jobbers and manu- 
facturers are writhing under the 
situation created by the chains, it 
is more than likely that not a few 
of the latter are having their own 
troubles. Mr. Smith, in another 
letter to Printers’ INK, expresses 
the doubt if there is any other 
business in the country that needs 
closer attention than does the gro- 
cery business. He is at the head 
of a large and flourishing retail 
grocery business downtown in De- 
troit. Absorption in other inter- 
ests led him to throw the respon- 
sibility for the store’s manage- 
ment on his store manager. The 
first of the year he took over the 
management again and effected a 
striking increase. System cannot 
wholly take the place of personal, 
high-powered interest. Almost 
invariably “it takes the masters 
eye to fatten the pig.” 
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H. G. Baldwin Leaves 
Burroughs 


H. G. Baldwin, for several years - 
the service department of the Burrougis 


Adding Machine Company, has resigned 
to become sales manager of the S rofield 
Laboratories Company, of New York. 
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The Man in the Multitude 


That the human voice may be 
transmitted across our continent by 
telephone is the marvel of this age 
of wonders. Yet the full signifi- 
cance of the achievement is not 
realized if it is considered strictly 
as a coast-to-coast connection. 


The Transcontinental Line not 
only bridges the country from east 
to west, but, by having finally 
overcome the great barrier of 
distance, it has removed the last 
limitation of telephone communi- 
cation between all the people of 

nation. 


This means that the voice can 
be sent not only from New York 
to San Francisco, but from any- 
where to anywhere—even from 


any one to any one—in the 
United States. 


Wherever you are, it is possible 
to reach any one of our hundred 
million population. You can 
single out from this vast throng 
any particular individual with 
whom you desire to speak. 


To bring this about, the Bell 
System has spent years and mil- 
lions, extending its lines every- 
where, anticipating the ultimate 
triumph. It has had the fore- 
sight and the courage to unite this 
great country, community by 


community, into one telephone 
neighborhood. 


With success achieved by the 
Transcontinental Line, the estab- 
lished Bell highways make you, 
wherever you are, the near neigh- 
bor of your farthest-away fellow 
citizen. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Extract from an Advertiser’s letter to us: 


66 CXINCE we first began to advertise we 
other form of advertising for four re 


The first being that MACARONI is prim 
Secondly, the immense daily volume of 
thousand. Thirdly, the fact that by the 
by showing enticing Macaroni dishes r 
public acquainted with our package by 


From the results we have obtained wi 
secured more than our share of ther 
increased the consumption of MACARO 
its use with the old.’’ 


CENTRAL OFFICE 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
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Cleanly made by Americans 


Street Cars more constantly than any 


ile of city rather than of country sale. 
ation and its low comparative cost per 
swe can appeal to people’s appetites 
and — Fourthly, that we can make the 
gitin its actual colors, shape and size. 


ar Advertising, we know that we have 
CARONI business, as well as largely 
ding its sale to new users and increasing 
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Humboldt Savings Bank Bldg., San Francisco 
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—judge quality in papers by 
the PARSONS Past Tests 


Quality in paper means a lot. 

Don’t just take the Printer’s say- -so—KNOW for yourself, 
You can—easily, too, with this little book, “How to Test 
Bond Papers,” which gives you in simple form the tests 
our paper-makers use. Mailed free to any paper-buyer 
who will write for it on his office stationery. 

We also send you test samples of Parsons Old Hampden 


Bond, showing the 10 colors that can be had from any 
printer. Write today. 

Ask your Printer about PARSONS OLD HAMPDEN 
PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 


Makers also of Parsons Scotch Linen Ledger Paper Maters Since 1853 
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Merchandizing Prin- 
ciples Now Applied to 
Movie Advertising 


m Company Trying Plan 
matically Educating Ex- 
Through Personal Rep- 
ves, to Value of Adver- 
similar Plan Under Con- 
m by Another Manufac- 


World ii! 
of Sys 
hibitors 
resentati 
tising— 
sidera‘i 
turer 


HE growing belief among 

manufacturers of motion- 
picture films in the power of wide 
advertising, to create a demand 
for a certain “brand” of picture 
among the general public, with 
consequent benefit in orders or 
“bookings” from exhibitors, is 
leading to the launching of nu- 
merous campaigns and plans with 
this object in mind. 

Among the most recent steps in 
this direction is an idea put into 
effect within the past month by 
the World Film Company. Owing 
to the short time during which 
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this plan has been in operation, it 
is still largely in an experimental 
stage, but the indications to date 
are that its foundations are solid. 

“Unfortunately, in this busi- 
ness,” said Jacob Wilk, publicity 
manager of the company, “in a 
vast majority of cases it is a ques- 
tion of dealing with an exhibitor 
who is satisfied to book his pic- 
ture, slap up his posters, and call 
it a day’s work. He makes no 
effort to advertise that picture, as 
you or I might, for the simple 
reason that he doesn’t know how. 
Mailing lists, programmes, and 
the rest of that kindergarten 
grade of advertising are all Greek 
to him. 

“Then again, so few of these 
motion-picture theatre owners 
and managers realize the tremen- 
dous handicap they are working 
under when their places are ill- 
kept, smelly, and plastered from 
cellar to garret with all sizes and 
shapes of posters, signs, and ban- 
ners. You may see a picture ad- 
vertised, featuring Mary Pick- 
ford or Robert Warwick, but 











As to Successful Export 


methods the AMERICAN EXPORTER has won the dis- 
tinction of being a chief source of reliable information, 
because its staff is composed of authorities on export trade. 


B. Olney Hough, editor, has just written a book that puts 
in the hands of every manufacturer a complete discussion 
of how to correctly go about getting and handling export 
trade. “PRACTICAL EXPORTING” is a fascinating and 
instructive book, for any business man 
interested in or who would be correctly 


informed on foreign trade. Price $4.00 
in cloth, $5.00 in flexible leather. 


Shall we send you a copy? 


Money 


returned if you desire. 


AMERICAN 
17 Battery Place 


EXPORTER 
New York 
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much as you might like to see 
those stars, you’re not likely to 
patronize that theatre if you know 
that it ‘smells to Heaven,’ are 
you? 

“Taking all this into considera- 
tion, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is up to somebody to 
set the exhibitor right, so that 
eventually he will be enough of 
an advertising man, with the sell- 
ing sense to take advantage of 
any national publicity featuring 
the pictures he is running, by 
linking his neighborhood adver- 
tising with that publicity. 

“At the present time we have 
five men in the East as an ex- 
perimental force, who are visiting 
exhibitors using World pictures. 
It is the province of each of these 
men, who are really advertising 
managers loaned to our. ex- 
hibitors, to point out to each 
owner or manager just what he 
needs to do to put his place in 
condition to stand the light of 
publicity, and then to show him 
how to advertise and get results. 
He arranges artistic lobby dis- 
plays, points out the wisdom of a 
judicious use of outside posters, 
emphasizes the imperative neces- 
sity of keeping the theatre clean, 
well aired, etc. Then he helps 
him compile a mailing list, or get 
out a programme, or he gets the 
local newspaper man_ interested. 
In a word, our representative 
tackles the proposition just as any 
well-trained advertising man does 
with any product to be put before 
the public. As a rule, one week 
is the time allotted to a man to 
‘cover’ a theatre. 

“As far as dollars and cents re- 
turns to the World Film Company 
are concerned, we cannot as yet 
say how profitable the plan has 
been, since it has scarcely had a 
fair tryout. We do know, how- 
ever, that our men are so thor- 
oughly sowing the advertising 
seed that frequent offers of per- 
manent positions have been made 
to them by the theatre owners, at 
salaries in excess of what we are 
paying them. 

“On the other hand, the mere 
fact that the services of our ad- 
vertising representatives are free 
to the exhibitors, and that we 


take enough interest in them to 
help them, is a good-wii! creator 
of no mean value. Also, through 
the local advertising oi World 
features that we are persuading 
exhibitors to do, we are getting 
value received on that score alone 
for the time of our men spent at 
these theatres.” 

Mr, Wilk did not wish to be 
quoted to the effect that this edy- 
cation of theatre owners is to be 
taken as a definite prelude to ad. 
vertising World pictures to the 
general public through mediums 
of national circulation, but he as- 
sured the Printers’ Inx repre- 
sentative that should such a move 
be decided upon at a later date, it 
would be with the certain knowl 
edge that the ground liad been 
well ploughed, and that the com- 
pany could count upon the intelli- 
gent co-operation of the ex- 
hibitors, 

It is stated, on reliable au- 
thority, that another prominent 
film manufacturer, at present ad- 
vertising widely to the public, has 
a plan similar to that of the 
World Film Company now under 
consideration, as a possible aid in 
the campaign. 

Meeting of Advertising Women 


The League of Advertising Women, 
New York, will hold its monthly meeting 
October 19 at the Prince George Hotel 
The subject of the evening will be, “The 
Appeal of Advertised Goods to the Con- 
sumer,” and will be presented by Mrs 
Julian Heath, president of the House- 
wives’ League, and . Harry Tipper, 
president of the New York Advertising 
Men’s League. The discussion of the 
subject will be followed by others well 
known in the advertising fraternity. 
The meeting is open to men and women. 
The League announces that it is anxious 
to welcome all advertising womien to Its 
membership. 


Merger of Paper Companies 


The Whitaker Paper Company, of 
Cincinnati, has purchased the interest 


of Harry H. Burr in the Burr Paper 
Company, of Detroit, and merged _ the 
two concerns. Mr. Burr will continue 
with the enlarged firm as general mat 
ager, and Leroy E. Perrine, representa 
tive of the Whitaker Paper Company in 
Detroit for five years, will be in charge 
of the fine paper department. 


Sidney F. Wall, recently of, the 
Simpson-Crawford Company, New York, 
has joined the advertising staff of Gim- 
bel Brothers, New York. 
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AVE you ever noticed how mai \ 
H of these World Series playeis 

come from the tank towns? '[}:< 
reason is plain. Out where you fird 
HoME LIFe’s nine hundred thousaa:' 
subscribers—in the small towns and «ii 
the farms——life is saner than in the bic 
cities. As a boy the embryonic worl: 
champion had plenty of fresh air and 
good plain food. The ringing of the cur 
few drove him to the hav, not to another 
game of Kelly pool. 


I'll admit if you like that only about 
one-third of our total population is urban 
for I’ve got you either way. The folks 
who read Home Lire know and enjoy 
home life. One neighborhood “literary” 
will do more good and get people closer 
together than a hundred cabarets. Our 
subscribers really live and so are inter- 
ested in the things that will help them 
get happier. 

If you have national distribution 
Home Lire will lift your goods from 
the dealer’s shelves. Write and ask how 
you can fit in. 


“FATHER” 
141 West Ohio Street 
Chicago 














The Dangers of Aggressive Sales- 
manship 


Price Discriminations and Price Manipulations as Viewed by the Govern- 
ment and the Courts 


By Gilbert H. Montague 


Of the New York Bar 


IV 


MANUFACTURER who has 

read with some trepidation 
the articles which have already 
been published in this series on 
“trade restraint,” asks: “How am 
| going to be sure that I am not 
unwittingly violating the law? I 
have several hundred salesmen 
scattered over the country who 
cannot be at all times under my 
personal supervision. Competi- 
tion is very keen in this field. I 
have read the Sherman and Clay- 
ton Acts with great care, and also 
the Trade Commission Act, but I 
seem to be more perplexed than 
ever, I don’t want to violate the 
lw. I want to know how far I 
can go, and how far my competi- 
tors can go. How can I find 
out? 

Well, it happens that in more 
than one instance the courts have 
tried to answer that very ques- 
tion. For example, in the recent 
watch-case suit (United States vs. 
Keystone Watch Case Co., 218 
Fed., 502, D. C., EB. D., Pa., 1918) 
the court asks: “What are the or- 
dinary marks of such a course of 
conduct as may properly be con- 
demned as a restraint of trade?” 
Then the court proceeds to give 
its own answer, in the following 
words: “Without attempting to 
elumerate them exhaustively, a 
lew general observations may be 
made. Trade is restrained by put- 
tng hindrances in the way of the 
persons that conduct it. What- 
tver makes it more difficult for 
such persons to carry on their 
business restra‘ns them, and _ re- 
trains their trade; but (to speak 
generally) as every successful 
‘fort of a merchant to increase 
his own trade makes it harder for 
tis rivals to succeed and therefore 
restrains their trade; and as Con- 


gress certainly did not intend to 
condemn the proper exercise of 
business zeal and energy, we must 
recur to the rule of reason and 
ask—not merely what is restraint 
of trade, but what is unreasonable 
restraint of trade? 

“On this subject we are cer- 
tainly able to say some things with 
confidence. Competitors must not 
be oppressed or coerced; fraudu- 
lent or unfair or oppressive ri- 
valry must not be pursued. And 
if these words are criticised as 
too general, we may reply that 
such generality is apparently una- 
voidable as some recent legisla- 
tion of Congress testifies, and 
moreover we may safely deny that 
the words are too vague for satis- 
factory use; for it must be re- 
membered, that the common 
agreement of moral opinion in the 
community furnishes an adequate 
guide to their practical meaning 
and their practical application.” 

Again, in the early stages of the 
cash register case (United States 
vs. Patterson et al., 201 Fed., 697, 
D. C., S. D., Ohio, 1912), the de- 
fendants demurred on the ground 
that the indefiniteness of the law 
left no rule which business men 
might follow. The court’s answer 
was a rebuke. “It is hard,” said 
the court, “to sympathize with the 
often-repeated expression that a 
merchant is not advised by the 
anti-trust act of the character of 
a contemplated act. . . . The 
Golden Rule may not as yet be 
the standard by which the law re- 
quires contracts in restraint of 
trade to be measured, but the an- 
cient adage, ‘Live and let live,’ 
has its application to trade and is 
a safe rule to go by.” 

It is not likely that those pro- 
nouncements will prove very con- 
soling, but they are the best gen- 
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eral rules available from an au- 
thoritative source. 

Indeed, there is no wonder that 
business men, when confronted 
with the wide scope of the laws 
against restraint of trade and the 
apparently endless variety of acts 
which the Government objects to, 
are inclined to throw up their 
hands and exclaim: “In heaven’s 
name, what can I do?” We shall 
find as we go on with our discus- 
sion, however, that the affirmative 
side of the question has often been 
regarded by the courts, and that 
in certain instances, definite rul- 
ings have been laid down as to 
conduct which is lawful. And 
in the end we may be able to 
draw some general conclusions 
which will be positively helpful. 


AN EXPOSITION OF LAWFUL PRACTICE 


One of those affirmative pro- 
nouncements occurs in the charge 
to the jury by Judge Relstab, in 
the case of Buckeye Powder Com- 
pany vs. E. I. DuPont de Ne- 
mours Powder Company (D. C., 
N. J., unreported, affirmed on ap- 


peal by C. C. A., July 2, 1915, in 


223 Fed., 881). This was an ac- 
tion brought by the Buckeye Com- 
pany, under Section 7 of the Sher- 
man Act, to recover $3,859,873.46 
in damages. It was alleged that 
the DuPont Company, under an 
old combination which had been 
dissolved, had established a scale 
of discriminatory prices in terri- 
tory served by the Buckeye Com- 
pany for the purpose of unlaw- 
fully monopolizing the trade in 
powder. The latter company sued 
for three-fold damages, as the law 
provides. The case was tried be- 
fore a jury, and lasted from Sep- 
tember, 1913, until February 25, 
1914. On the latter date the jury 
returned a verdict for the de- 
fendants. Judge Relstab’s charge 
to the jury is a pretty comprehen- 
sive exposition of a manufactur- 
er’s lawful rights in the matter of 
meeting price competit’on, and is 
worthy of careful study. 

“As to the alleged cut prices to 
remove trade from regular compe- 
tition: The defendant having be- 
come possessed of the plants of 
other companies, was by reason of 
such purchases in a position to 
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supply a larger demand of the 
powder trade than before. It had 
a right to take any usual method 
known in business conducted nor- 
mally to preserve all the trade 
which these different companies 
brought to it. It had a right to 
run its mills at any capacity it 
saw fit, even though the running 
of such mills at their fullest ca- 
pacity would require it to ‘ind ad- 
ditional markets. It had a right 
to do all these things even though 
it knew that in so doing keener 
competition for the trade would 
result. In competing for such 
trade, however, it was confined to 
the use of lawful methods of busi- 
ness. If by reason of its size or 
its superior facilities, it could 
manufacture its product cheaper 
than a competitor, it had the right 
to avail itself of such advantage, 
either by taking the extra profits 
that such advantage gave or to 
underbid its competitors with 
their own trade. It would have 
no right, however, to keep such 
of its trade as had been acquired 
by illegal means from being openly 
and fairly competed for. It would 
have no right to use its superior 
advantages, whether derived 
through a number of plants or old 
contracts, in an attempt to mo- 
nopolize the trade; and it would 
not have the right under the guise 
of ordinary methods in business 
to designedly underbid a competi- 
tor with the purpose of so crij- 
pling it as to force it out of busi- 
ness, or to make it a negligible 
factor in opposing a purpose to 
monopolize. The crucial question 
of the defendant’s conduct in this 
central district in which the plain- 
tiff was located is therefore what 
was the defendant’s purpose 1n us- 
ing the methods to secure the 
trade in that district? Was tt 
merely to protect its interests as a 
producer and vendor of powder, 
or was it to inflict such injury 
upon the Buckeye or other com- 
petitors in that district as to make 
it impossible for such competitors 
to cope with it there, because of 
their lesser financ‘al strength and 
more limited area in which they 
could do a profitable business; s0 
that in the end, be it soon or long 
(Continued on page 75) 
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With the Buyers 
in the i 
Electrical F’ ield I 


[The Third Example ] 


A Ranch Supply Manager 


does not appear to be a very good prospective buyer 
of electrical supplies. Yet see what this one wrote : 


Uolentan- Fulton Pasture Un. 


@ oe 
ieee ertitrenten 
“< } of Atunsas and San Patricio Counties, Tes 
.* anaes ets * 
4} \y 3 
‘ i 
de (ee gin 
ANG SUPPLIES ano 


AL MENG HANOIEE liverapanaes. Ttrrcgee, 


“T always go through the advertising pages of the 
Electrical World first and bought, not long since, a 
car lot of electric light supplies through Central 
Electric Co.’s announcement. I give the advertisers 
preference always—they represent progress, quality 
and integrity.” 

Electrical World advertisers locate big buyers and get the pref- 

erence in every field. Its readers are leaders in light and power 


plants, engineers, dealers, jobbers, contractors, manufacturers 
and large power consumers. Can you use this influence ? 


McGraw Publishing Co., Inc., 239 West 39th St., New York 


Electric Railway Journal. Electrical World. Engineering Record. 
Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering. 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Selling Food Products 
in Chicago 


Woman—the world’s greatest purchasing agent—is the buyer 
of food products. 


In Chicago more women read The Chicago Daily News than 
any other newspaper. 


The Daily News has a larger circulation in Chicago than any 
other newspaper, daily or Sunday. It is an evening paper and 
is brought into the home at night instead of being taken away 
from the home in the morning. Moreover, the women of 
Chicago have been accustomed for years to turn to The Daily 
News for buying information. The dry goods and department 
stores know this and buy more space in The Daily News six 
days a week than they buy in any other newspaper in seven 
days. 


Sellers of food products know this, and buy more space in 
The Daily News six days a week than they buy in any other 
newspaper in seven days. 


The record of food product advertising in Chicago newspapers 
for the first nine months this year is as follows: 


Agate Lines 

THE DAILY NEWS. .(six days).........222,196 
Second paper (seven days) 193,316 
Third paper (seven days).......133,688 
Fourth paper (six days) 

Fifth paper (six days) 98,856 
Sixth paper (seven days) 3,4 
Seventh paper (six days) 


If you want to reach the ultimate buyer of food products in 


Chicago—if you want to move your goods off the dealers’ 
shelves—advertise in The Daily News. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
Over 400,000 Daily 
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they would have to yield 
pendence or withdraw 
\osition as competitors, 
and permit the defendant’s acquir- 
ing such a dominancy in the trade 
4s to amount to monopoly” (pp. 
44-45). Re. 
After outlining trade conditions 
in the territory under considera- 
tion, Judge Relstab continues : 
“That competition carried on by 
sich a number [of concerns], 
striving with more or less zeal to 
obtain trade in the central States, 
yould, in the absence of artificial 
restrictions, be more or less keen 
and troublesome must be assumed, 
and in dealing with the question 
whether the defendant, in inaugu- 
rating or using the methods em- 
ployed by it to secure trade in that 
territory, was acting on the de- 
fensive and simply endeavoring to 
protect its legitimate interests, 


deferred, 
their in 
their Of 


such — must be consid- 
ered; but in so doing, it must 
not be forgotten that during this 
time, or the greater part of it, it 
had the greater part of the trade 
which it obtained through the con- 


tracts mentioned in the Rice list 
and which, you will remember, 
came into existence while the 
trade association lasted, and which 
were then unlawful, because un- 
due restraints of trade; so that, 
if in the competitive struggle 
whether it was of its own initia- 
tive or forced upon it by its com- 
petitors, its endeavor was to add 
to the trade thus secured to itself, 
that by this larger amount of 
trade thus removed from open 
competition its competitors in the 
territory containing such restricted 
market would be unable to get 
sufficient trade to carry on a 
profitable business, thus minimi- 
zng or removing them as com- 
petitors in that territory, such en- 
deavors constitute attempts to 
monopolize 
“In add 
ing of thi 
general « 

the central 


tion to this, the mak- 
ninety-five-cent rate, 
special as applied to 
States, is to be con- 
sidered in the light of the fact 
that the defendant was a large 
producer, having plants located in 
different parts of the country, the 
normal markets of which being 
within such area of its different 
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plants as could readily be reached 
by them respectively. Such a 
trader has an advantage over a 
competitor who has but one loca- 
tion, as the former can recoup its 
losses, if any, in any particular 
district, or can add to a low 
amount of profit in such a district 
from the profits, if any result, 
from its operation in other dis- 
tricts.” 


GETTING BACK TO THE INTENT 


“Intent, therefore, in the mak- 
ing of such ninety-five-cent rate, 
as already noted in the instance of 
other steps, is the crucial matter. 
Intent, of course, is an act of the 
mind, and where the person hav- 
ing the mind in which an intent 
is formed fails to disclose it by 
words, we may turn to his acts, 
and if they furnish the evidence of 
intent, we may accept such con- 
duct as evidence of the intent. If 
the remarks attributed to Mr. 
Haskell and Mr. Bumstead by Mr. 
Brewster, which are that Mr. Has- 
kell said that the competitors 
could not make powder at a profit 
at ninety-five cents and that Mr. 
Bumstead said that such price was 
low enough to get the competitive 
black powder business, are true, 
they would be rather significant 
as to the purpose of making that 
ninety-five-cent rate, for you will 
remember that such remarks were 
said to have been made by both 
these men after that rate had been 
determined upon and which, as 
you will recollect, is said to have 
followed the making of the Brew- 
ster report, and which report con- 
tained the names of alleged cus- 
tomers of the plaintiff’ (pp. 52- 
53). 

“You in your consideration of 
the facts, of course, will endeavor 
to ascertain whether they stand 
isolated or are steps in a general 
plan. If they are the former, that 
is, separate and disconnected, I 
think you would have great diffi- 
culty ‘n finding that they show 
such’ an attempt at monopoliza- 
tion as is necessary to maintain 
this suit. If, however, you find 
that they bear a relation to each 
other, and the facts satisfy you, in 
manner that I have charged you, 
that they are part and parcel of 
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a general plan, or steps in a de- 
liberate purpose, the question 
then is: What is that plan or pur- 
pose? Such plan might be either 
legitimate or illegitimate. Was 
such a plan or purpose to merely 
protect the legitimate interests of 
the defendant in the trade, that is, 
was it for the purpose of protect- 
ing such part or all of the trade 
which it had acquired theretofore 
by legitimate means, or which, by 
reason of its capacity and ability 
to supply, it was reasonably en- 
titled to in free competition; or 
was it to harass and oppress its 
competitors so that in the end, be 
it near or far removed, they would 
cease to be independent competi- 
tors and leave it master of the 
market? If you find that such 
protection, and not oppression, 
was the purpose and the use made 
of such steps or parts of a plan, 
then the defendant is not liable, 
in damages simply because as an 
incident to the carrying out of 
that plan, a competitor was in- 
jured in his business or property” 
(p. 55). 

“Competition as it exists under 
the laws at this date has within it 
the element of fight. It permits 
fighting so long as it is fair and 
it permits the fair fighter to go 
away with the spoils, even though 
someone in that fight has been in- 
jured, and perhaps irretrievably 
injured in consequence; so that it 
is not the mere fact that a com- 
petitor suffers injury through se- 
vere competition that makes the 
other competitor who’ may have 
come out of the fray successfully 
liable to compensate for the losses 
sustained by the injured party. It 
is only when the injury is sus- 
tained by reason of the things for- 
bidden by the Anti-Trust Act that 
compensation can be recovered, 
and the things that are forbidden, 
so far as pertinent to this case, 
are those that constitute an at- 
tempt to monopolize, that is to 
suppress competition. If, how- 
ever, the plan and purpose and 
the use made thereof are to crip- 
ple the competitor and such steps 
or parts of such plan as carried 
out directly and naturally tend to 
the suppression of competition, no 
matter how slow the development 


INK 


of such Purpose or gradual its 
consummation, and a competitor 
is injured in his business or rOp- 
erty by reason of the carrying out 
of such plan, then the author and 
user of such plan is liable ip dam- 
ages for the loss thus sustained” 
(p. 56). 

I have quoted Judge Reistab at 
considerable length, because he 
gives the best exposition | have 
been able to find of the law as it 
affects the making of special 
prices to meet competition. This 
branch of the subject is so impor- 
tant, and questions of price-dis- 
criminations have come up s0 
often in anti-trust cases, that a 
special section of the Clayton Act 
was devoted to it.* . 


TERMS SHOULD BE OPEN TO ALL 
ALIKE 


It should be borne mind, 
however, that Judge  Relstab’s 
view of the matter is the view of 
the courts, and, as I po‘nted out 
in the preceding article, it is the 
Government's view which is likely 
to be important to the average 
business man, unless he is pre- 
pared to stand the expense of liti- 
gation. And however much the 
statutes and the courts may sur- 
round the subject of price-discrim- 
inations with qualifications, condi- 


*Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for 


any person engaged in commerce, in 
the course of such commerce, either 
directly or indirectly to discriminate in 
price between different purchasers of 
commodities, which commodities are sold 
for use, consumption, or resale within 
the United States or any Territory 
thereof or the District of Columbia or 
any insular possession or other place 
under the jurisdiction of the United 
States, where the effect of such discrim- 
ination may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly 
in any line of commerce: Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent discrimination in price between 
purchasers of commodities on account 
of differences in the grade, quality, of 
quantity of the commodity sold, or that 
makes only due allowance for difference 
in the cost of selling or transportation, 
or discrimination in price in the same 
or different communities made in good 
faith to meet competition: And pro- 
vided further, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent persons engaged in 
selling goods, wares, or merchandise in 
commerce from selecting their own cus 
tomers in bona fide transactions and 
not in restraint of trade. 


(Continued on page 81) 
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The Point of Contact 


OUR printed matter is the actual 
point of contact between you and 
your prospects. The register of hits you 
score is contingent on the fulminating 
energy behind this printing. 


ao rs oe 


ality 
PAPERS 


There are Strathmore papers, either 
Bond, Book, Cover or Special, de- 
signed to produce any and every effect 
you aim to gain. 


The Strathmore Sample Books are tes- 
timony of Strathmore versatility. We 
will send them on receipt of your 
request. 


STRATHMORE 
PAPER CO. 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 
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Again the Court Has Spoken 
Upholding Profit Sharing 


HE Oregon Act passed at the last session of the Legis|a- 

ture imposing a tax of 5 per cent. on the gross receipts 
of trading stamp companies and also a like tax on the gross 
receipts of merchants using trading stamps has been held un- 
constitutional and void by three Federal Judges sitting en 
banc at Portland, Oregon. 


The tax was imposed upon all trading stamp companies 
and merchants giving trading stamps redeemable in merchan- 
dise. Upon the act going into effect The Sperry & Hutchinson 
Company notified their customers that it would redeem in 
cash only. On receiving this notice several of the large de- 
partment stores and other merchants using “S. & H.” Green 
Trading Stamps filed a bill in the Federal Court to restrain 
The Sperry & Hutchinson Company from refusing to redeem 
their stamps in merchandise, as their customers would get a 
much larger value than could be given them in cash. They 
also made the Attorney-General of the State of Oregon a de- 
fendant, setting forth that the only reason given by The 


Sperry & Hutchinson Company for refusing to redeem their . 


stamps in merchandise was this act, and also alleging that 
the act was unconstitutional and void and asking for an in- 
junction restraining the Attorney-General from enforcing the 
provisions of the act. 


The three Federal judges after examining very lengthy 
briefs filed on both sides and giving due consideration to the 
contentions of counsel and all parties interested, including the 
Attorney-General, held the act unconstitutional and void, and 
granted an injunction against the Attorney-General of the 
State, restraining him from enforcing the provisions of the act. 

The Federal judges, in rendering their opinion, reaffirmed the doctrine 
laid down by them in a decision holding a recent law passed by the State 
of Washington unconstitutional, and cited other Federal and State 
Court decisions. They denounced this kind of legislation as pure class 
legislation passed in the interest of merchants who were seeking to inter- 
fere with their competitors’ constitutional rights to adopt this system of 
premium advertising and method of encouraging cash trade. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 
THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 


GEORGE B. CALDWELL, President 
2 West 45th Street, New York City 
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| provisos, the Govern- 
eldom likely to give a de- 
fendant the benefit of the doubt. 
In bric!, the establishment of 
prices and terms which are not 
extended to all customers alike is 
looked upon with extreme dis- 
favor, ad is likely to be produced 
as evideuce Of unlawful intent. 

Any subterfuge of form is 
quickly pierced by the eagle eye 
of the sieuth of the Department 
of Justice. The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s men are adepts at stripping 
off disguises. See, for example, 
the Government's dissection of 
certain acts of some manufactur- 
ers of sewing thread who were 
prosecuted in 1913. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are quoted from 
the Government’s petition in the 
case of United States vs. Ameri- 
can Thread Co. (D. C., N. J., un- 
reported) : 

“When an independent succeeds 
in building up an appreciable busi- 
ness in the domestic thread and 
gets his brand fairly well estab- 
lished, the agents of said consoli- 
dated companies revive some one 
of their brands which has heen 
out of use, and sells same at a 
price below cost of production 
solely to customers of the in- 
dependents, frequently exacting 
from such customers an agree- 
ment that they will cease handling 
the brands of such independents. 
Usually regular salesmen do not 
handle these brands, which are 
known as ‘fighting brands,’ and 
special sales forces are put on the 
toad for this purpose who are 
commonly known as ‘flying squad- 
rons.’ If an independent jobber 
refuses to deal with an agent of 
the combination, his retail trade is 
canvassed, and the orders thus ob- 
tained are offered to the independ- 
ent jobber to induce him to desert 
his independent mill, and if he re- 
mains loval the orders are hawked 
among competing jobbers until 
one is found who will accept and 
fll them; and sometimes when 
there is no convenient rival jobber 
to whom they may be given the 
retail orders are filled direct. The 
Spool Cotton Company ordinarily 
utilizes for this purpose the aban- 
doned ‘Chadwick’ brand and con- 
fines its attention to the jobbers, 


tions a 
ment 1S 
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while The Thread Agency uses its 
‘William Clark’ and ‘Barstow’ 
brands, and deals with retailers” 
(pp. 14-15). 

“With reference to the sale of 
manufacturers’ thread, the course 
pursued by defendants is to under- 
sell the independents, frequently 
far below cost of production, in 
markets where there is competi- 
tion, and to maintain full list 
prices, realizing thereon a good 
profit, in markets where there is 
no keen competition. Further- 
more, special trust salesmen are 
sent out for the sole purpose of 
working the independent trade. 
These salesmen approach the cus- 
tomers of independents and offer 
them secret rebates, payable at the 
end of the season, in order to 
induce them to cease buying in- 
dependent goods. These rebates 
vary in amount from 2% per cent. 
to 15 per cent. of the net ist 
prices. There is no fixed method 
of making this rebate payment, 
and it may be made e‘ther by 
check or cash direct from the New 
York office or handled by the 
local district managers” (p. 16). 

That is the Government’s inter- 
pretation of a series of acts, most 
of which could probably have been 
set forth in quite a different light. 
At any rate, the defendant com- 
panies did not contest the case, 
but consented to a decree which 
was entered June 2, 1914. By the 
terms of that decree they were 
perpetually enjoined: 

“From using in the United 
States what are known in the 
trade and referred to in the peti- 
tion herein as ‘fighting brands,’ 
hereby defined to be brands which 
are devised or revived and used 
for the purpose of being offered 
principally to customers of com- 
petitors at cut prices, that is to 
say, at prices lower, or on terms 
more favorable, than the price or 
terms, asked by the seller for sub- 
stantially the same thread under 
different brands or trade names” 
(pp. 8-9). ; 

“From selling or offering to 
sell in the United States sewing 
thread of any kind below the cost 
of production, or at prices which, 
after allowing for cost of trans- 
portation and differences in prices 
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or terms on account of differences 
in grade, quality, or quantity sold, 
are lower than the prices charged 
in other parts of the United 
States, with the intent of thereby 
obtaining a monopoly, or destroy- 
ing or injuring the trade or busi- 
ness of another in sewing thread, 
or of preventing another from en- 
gaging in such trade or business; 
but noth‘ng in this paragraph con- 
tained shall prevent the defendant 
corporations from offering for 
sale or selling sewing thread in 
any part of the United States at 
prices or on terms as low as any 
of their bona fide competitors are 
then and there offering, nor from 
offering or making different 
prices, terms, or conditions to dif- 
ferent classes of customers” (pp. 
10-11). 

It may be stated as practically 
a foregone conclusion that it is 
not possible to cover up price dis- 
criminations by means of any 
manipulation of brands. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the Gov- 
ernment does not object to the 
creation of new brands for the 


avowed purpose of meeting com- 
petition, provided that the new 
brands are accessible to the whole 


trade on equal terms. Paralleling 
competitor’s brands is considered 
legitimate, so long as the distribu- 
tion of the parallel brand is not 
confined wholly to customers of 
competitors, or to competitors’ 
trade territory. 


PRIVATE BRANDS ARE SOMETIMES 
TROUBLESOME ~ 


It is not at all uncommon for 
manufacturers in many different 
lines to put out a brand of goods 
under their own trade-mark, and 
at the same time to sell the goods 
to others who put them out under 
private brands. In some trades it 
is customary thus to sell the fin- 
ished product, and in other lines 
only the materials or ingredients 
are sold. In either case, the 
buyer of the private brand goods 
becomes a competitor of the man- 
ufacturer, so far as those particu- 
lar goods are concerned, and un- 
less great care is exercised such 
a situation may prove the source 
of trouble. A case of that sort is 
made the basis for serious allega- 
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tions in the Government's su't 
against the Corn Products Refn- 
ing Company (United States ys 
Corn Products Refining Co,, D. 
C., S. D., N. Y., not yet re rted). 
This case is still pending, and js 
being contested. Hence the facts 
alleged by the Government may jn 
time be disproved entirely, or a 
very different interpretation may 
be placed upon them. The Goy- 
ernment’s v:ew of the maiter js 
extremely important, however, and 
is contained in the following para- 
graphs from the petition: 

“Petitioner alleges. that there 
have been and are throughout the 
United States corporations and 
other concerns and persons en- 
gaged in the syrup-mixing  pbusi- 
ness. Many of such concerns or 
persons do not manufacture glu- 
cose, but buy such glucose and 
molasses or kindred cane prod- 
ucts on the market, mix the same 
in their own factor‘es, pack such 
mixed syrups under their own 
private brands, and engage in 
interstate trade in such commodi- 
ties. Many of such syrup mixers 
necessarily purchased the glucose 
required by them from the de- 
fendant, the Corn Products Refin- 
ing Company, and said company, 
with intent to suppress and de- 
stroy such independent syrup-mix- 
ing, has on some occasions sold its 
own brands of mixed syrups, par- 
ticularly its ‘Karo,’ at such prices 
that the differential between the 
cost of glucose to said syrup mix- 
ers and the selling price of mixed 
syrup has been such that the busi- 
ness was often carried on at less 
than cost of manufacture to said 
syrup mixers. 

“Petitioner further alleges that 
heretofore wholesale and jobbing 
grocers have ordered mixed syt- 
ups from said Corn Products Re- 
fining Company, having such syr- 
ups packed at the plants of said 
company under the private brands 
of such grocers or jobbers, and 
that said Corn Products Refining 
Company has practically  sup- 
pressed the private brands o! said 
jobbers by quoting to them prices 
on its own brands, particularly its 
“Karo,” considerably less than the 
prices quoted on the syrups packed 
under the private brands ot such 
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cost always Cpompanis “his.ac aft sugges- 
tions, - : 


It will” pay Fou t6 “consiilt him. 
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John W. Eagleson “Harry M, Graves 
Charles H. Dunster ‘Kenneth MacIntyre 
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THE 
NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


FAVORABLE FRAME 
MIND—AGREEABLE MEN- 
TAL ATTITUDE — RECEP- 
TIVE MOOD—are some of the 
names of the thing the wise sales- 
man strives consciously or in- 
stinctively to create in connection 
with his prospective customer. 

In advertising — printed-word 
salesmanship—its value is just as 
important. Its absence quite as 
purpose-defeating. 

The NEW ORLEANS ITEM 
is the acknowledged pure-food 
newspaper of New Orleans. Its 
promotion of regular food shows 
and housekeeping demonstrations 
(the next one will be the sixth 
semi-annual affair), and its con- 
stant and consistent attitude in 
relation to clean and truthful ad- 
vertising, particularly as applied 
to food and medicinal products, 
has caused it to be regarded as an 
authority—and that means CON- 
FIDENCE, another valuable ad- 
junct of salesmanship in print, or 
otherwise. 

Then there’s that thing called 
ENVIRONMENT—your adver- 
tising, Mr. Food Product Man, is 
in good company—lots of it—and 
that helps tremendously to create 
the qualities we have mentioned. 
Through all of which you profit. 

A merchandising campaign of a 
worthy and salable food product which 
makes wise and liberal use of the ad- 
vertising columns of HE NEW 
ORLEANS ITEM is an assured success, 

THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM has 
won the leadership of its field on merit. 
It is the live, up-to-the-minute news- 
paper of modern New Orleans. 
THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 

A. G. Newmyer, Business 

Manager 
New Organs, La. 

THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
duertising Representatives 

Bldg.. New York; Tribune 
ldg., Chicago; Chemical 

Bldg., St. Louis. 


OF 


Burrell 
B 
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jobbers. To further increase the 
sales of its sa'd brands of mixed 
syrups and to hamper the inde. 
pendent syrup mixers, said Corn 
Products Retining Company, has 
on occasions and in markets where 
independent competition was ag- 
gressive, given bonuses of from 
one to two cases of its imixed 
syrups with every order for five 
cases Of such syrups ordered by 
jobbers and retailers” (pp. 26-27), 
As a matter of cold-blooded 
fact, the Government is quite in- 
flex:bly opposed to any manipula- 
tion of prices, by whatever means, 
when it has the appearance of be- 
ing done in furtherance of an at- 
tempt to monopolize any consid- 
erable part of the trade. It is one 
of the principles of the common 
law that a man may do what he 
will with his own property, so 
long as he does not thereby inter- 
fere with the right of another. 
He may use it or let it stand idle, 
he may sell it or keep it or sell 
only a part of it, he may even de- 
stroy it, provided, of course, that 
none of those acts shall infringe 
upon the rights of anybody else. 
In anti-trust cases, however, the 
Government is inclined to give a 
rather liberal interpretation to that 
proviso, and a manufacturer's 
common-law right to do what he 
will with his own goods is not 
always clear when the effect of 
what he does is reflected in prices. 
One of the most drastic consent 
decrees the Government ever se- 
cured bears down on that very 
point, and it is significant to note 
the minuteness with which the de- 
cree specifies what may and may 
not be done with a surplus by- 
product. The decree in question 
was entered March 4, 1913, in the 
case of United States vs. Ameri- 
can Coal Products Company (D 
C., S. D., N. Y., unreported), and 
among other things provides 
“That said defendants and cach 
and all of them are forever en- 
joined and prohibited from selling 
coal tar or oil tar to one or tore 
competitors of said Barrett Manu 
facturing Company, compcting 
with said company in any lin:, for 
a less price f. 0. b, the same point 
of shipment than said Parrett 
Company sells the same products 
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to any other competitor in the 
same ine, 

“That said defendant companies 
and defendant individuals of said 
companies and each of them are 
forever enjoined and prohibited 
from burning for fuel or export- 
ing any coal tar or oil tar or 
briquetting p:tch owned by them, 
when such burning or exporting is 
done at a net loss, taking into con- 
sideration all resulting by-prod- 
ucts, without first advertising for 
30 days for bids for such coal tar, 
oil tar, or pitch, and without 
thereby being able to sell same to 
competitors at higher prices; ex- 
cept that nothing in this clause 
shall prevent the defendant com- 
panies from using coal tar or oil 
tar as fuel when it is economical 
to do so or when obliged to burn 
liquid fuel on account of public 
ordinances. By the use of the 
word ‘economical’ herein is meant 
that when the fuel value of oil tar 
or coal tar is greater to said Bar- 
rett Manufacturing Company than 
the fuel value of coal or other 
usable fuels, then coal tar or oil 
tar may be burned for fuel” (pp. 
6-7). 

It may come as a surprise to 
some concerns to be told that the 
Barrett Manufacturing Company 
was enjoined from the common 
practice of refusing to dump a 
surplus product on a weak mar- 
ket. Yet that is exactly what it 
amounts to. It was cheaper in the 
end for the company to burn its 
by-product for fuel, or to ship it 
abroad at a net loss, than to flood 
the home market with it and per- 
manently depress prices. But, 
from the Government’s viewpoint, 
it was simply a device to force 
prices up, and to keep them there. 
Taken in connection with a num- 
ber of other acts, it was construed 
as evidence of an attempt to mo- 
nopolize the trade, and to dictate 
prices’ What the courts would 
have ruled concerning the disposi- 
tion of the surplus product, if the 
case had been contested, is, of 
course, problematical. The decree 
stands, however, just as I have 
quoted it. And this much, at 
least, can be said: that any plan 
whicl contemplates the withhold- 

(Continued on page 86) 
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THe Ayer & Son ADVERTISEMENT 
(Concluded) 


Richmond had its beginning 
from an advertisement of “Lots 
for Sale” published by Evelyn 
Byrd in the Virginia Gazette, 
back in April, 1737. 

Richmond! There’s a place to 
really live in—‘“full of good feed- 
ing, breeding and fellowship,” and 
according to Thackeray, “the mer- 
riest place and the most pictur- 
esque I have seen in America.” 

And, by the way, you who look 
on Virginia as backward might 
do well to make a mental note 
that Richmond was among the 
first, if not the very first Ameri- 
can city to be lighted with gas. 

Now that Virginia has borne 
the brunt of making it possible 
for all of you other States to 
prosper commercially, she has the 
time to turn her aristocratic hands 
to toil. 

She has the soil to grow almost 
everything. She has the water- 
ways and railways to bring her 
products to market. 

Lynchburg is already a great 
shoe manufacturing center, Only 
four other cities in the country 
outrank her in the production of 
shoes. Lynchburg also has the 
largest dark loose leaf tobacco 
market in the world and one of 
the largest flour mills in the coun- 
try; she ranks second in the South 
in the manufacture of cast iron 
pipe and leads all Dixie in the 
distribution of. wagons and bug- 
gies. 

All over 
progress are in 


signs of 
She’s 
coming along in fine style, and we 
venture to assert that she will in 
the future be famous not only as 


Virginia 
evidence. 


“The Mother of Statesmen,” but 
as the mother of great business 
men as well 

We already have the honor of 
acting as the advertising coun- 
sellors of some of her well- 
known manufacturers, as well as 
thirty-five of her leading educa- 
tional institutions—and our arms 
are open to all of her industries 
which seek to grow. 

N AYER & SON 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston CHICAGO 
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ing of a surplus product from the 
market, or the diverting of it 
through unusual channels, for the 
purpose of controlling prices, 
should be scrutinized with extreme 
care before it is adopted. I shall 
revert to this subject again, more 
in detail, in connection wth the 
discussion of trade associations, 


A SINGLE ACT SOMETIMES ENJOINED 


These cases, which involve spe- 
cific instances of price-discrimina- 
tions or attempts to control prices, 
are very plentiful. I have selected 
for extended comment only those 
which best illustrate the general 
principles upon which the Govern- 
ment and the courts are disposed 
to rely in deciding whether a given 
course of conduct is legitimate or 
the reverse. It is to be remem- 
bered that the attempts to control 
or to manipulate prices are not 
regarded as crimes in themselves. 
They are evidence of a plan or a 
purpose to restrain trade or to 
monopolize, and if the concern in 
question is not at the same time 
doing other things which the Gov- 
ernment regards with disfavor, 
they may be passed over. Here, 
as always, the intent is the crime, 
and not the overt acts which may 
or may not have been done as a 
result of an unlawful purpose. 
The same act may be illegal in one 
set of circumstances, and perfectly 
lawful in another, according to the 
purpose which actuated it. 

It is quite possible, however, 
that a concern may be enjoined 
from the continuance of a price- 
regulating policy, and at the same 
time stand absolved on all other 
points. Such a situation is found 
in the Government’s case against 
the so-called North Atlantic 
Steamship Pool (United States 
vs. Hamburg-American Line, 316 
Fed., 971, S. D., N. Y.), where the 
court declined to dissolve the 
combination of steamship owners, 
but did enjoin the practice of us- 
ing “fighting ships’ to maintain 
steerage rates. The court’s rea- 
soning on the point is significant 
as showing how, in the light of 
surrounding circumstances, a 
single act may be thrown into 
high relief. I quote from the de- 
cision of the court: 


“The writer's opinion,” said 
Judge Lacombe, “as to what, yn- 
der prior decisions, was the con- 
struction to be given to the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act, will be found 
fully set forth in U, vs. Am- 
erican Tobacco Company (C. C) 
164 Fed. 700. If that construc- 
tion were followed in this case, 
there could be no doubt as to the 
conclusion to be reached upon 
the facts proved. It is practically 
not disputed that, by the ya- 
rious agreements and conferences 
which together constitute the 
combination complained of, that 
branch of trans-Atlantic com- 
merce which is concerned with 
the transport of steerage passen- 
gers is arbitrarily interfered with, 
so that the proportion of it car- 
ried by the various lines, which 
have so combined, are not as they 
would be if full, free, and un- 
restricted competition were the 
sole controlling power to effect 
the distribution. 

“Since the decision above cited, 
however, there have been two ex- 
haustive opinions of the Supreme 
Court dealing with this act. 
Standard Oil Company vs. United 
States, 221 U. S. 1, and United 
States vs. American Tobacco 
Company, 221 U. S. 106. The ef- 
fect of these would seem to be 
that contracts and methods of 
business, which do in fact restrain 
or interfere with competition, are 
not to be held obnoxious to the 
provisions of the act, unless such 
restraint or interference is ‘un- 
reasonable’ or ‘undue’ (pp. 971- 
972). 

“Referring now to the facts in 
proof: One of the matters com 
plained of is what is called in the 
testimony the providing of ‘fight- 
ing ships.’ Upon occasions when 
some steamship owner or cliar- 
terer, not a member of the combi- 
nation, has put a vessel on a berth 
adjoining one from which vessels 
of a member of the combinat on 
were about to sail, and has of- 
fered to carry passengers at 4 
lower rate than that asked by such 
member, an extra vessel has heen 
put on, ostensibly by one oi the 
lines in the combination, but really 
by the combination itself,, at the 
same or a lower rate, and all 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


to Advertisers and 
Advertising Agencies 





( N Thursday, September 30th, The St. Louis Star’s 

new High-Speed Goss Octuple Press was started 
and the size of the paper changed from seven to eight 
columns. The column depth is now 305 agate lines and 
the width, 121% pica ems. 


The Star’s press capacity is now 108,000 complete copies per hour. 
With ten new, rapid, motor delivery trucks and a_re-organized carrier 
system, The Star is forging steadily ahead with “The Complete Home 
Edition,” which gives two and a half hours later news than the home 
editions of other afternoon papers. 


The best evidence of the efficiency of The Star’s independent carrier 
system over the old organization which for years handled practically 
all St. Louis dailies, is shown in the following record of new subscribers: 


Monday, Sept. 13......61% Wednesday, Sept. 2.6... 428 
‘Tuesday ie ‘ Thursday 

Wednesday “ 5 535 Friday 

Thursday a j ‘ Saturday 

Vriday “5 7 43 Monday 

Saturday ‘ Tuesday 

Monday - 3 ; Wednesday 

Tuesday “ 2. 4 21 Thursday 


These new subscribers are virtually all in the better residence sections 
and were secured without the aid of premiums or schemes of any kind 
the paper being sold strictly on its merits. 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Star Building Star Square St. Louis, Mo. 
LEON J. VAN LAEYS, Manager 


Foreign Advertising Representative 


JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 8ST, LOUIS 
Brunswick Building Mallers Building Chemical Building 
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Canadian 
Campaigns 
DVERTISERS influenced 


in the selection of me- 
diums and agency service by 
the fact of membership in the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations are 


advised that the undernamed are some of 
the publications and agencies which are 


ABC 
Members in Canada 
DAILIES 


BRITISH WHIG . . Kingston 
(also Weekly Edition) 


EVENING CITIZEN. . Ottawa | 
HERALD & MAIL . . Halifax | 


(also Weekly Edition) 


HERALD .... . Calgary | 


EVENING PROVINCE . Regina 
TIMES . . . . Moose Jaw 
FREE PRESS. . . . London 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES 
CANADIAN COURIER . Toronto 
AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES 
FARMERS’ ADVOCATE . London 


CANADIAN FARM . . Toronto 
FARM & DAIRY . Peterborough 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


H.K. McCANN CO., ua. . Toronto 


J. WALTER THOMPSON 
CO., ud . . . . Toronto 


Authoritative and necessary data about 
the Canadian market and the advertis- 
ing mediums that reach it (including 


rates, circulation, etc.) is contained in | 


LYDIATT’S BOOK, “What's What in 
Canadian Advertising.” Invaluable to 
anyone considering Canada. 334 pages, 
leather-bound, pocket-size, price $2.00. 
From W. A. LYDIATT, 53 Yonge St., 

Toronto, Canada. 





have co-operated to furnish such 
a ‘fighting ship’ and thereby keep 
out the competitor (p. 97.:), 

“The Allan Line and Canadian 
Pacific Line withdrew from the 
fighting ship agreement before 
the bill was filed. As to both 
these defendants the bill is dis- 
missed. As to the other defend- 
ants injunction will issue against 
the continuance of the fighting 
ships,’ and as to the other pray- 
ers for relief the bill is dis missed. 
Since the Government has not 
prevailed on the main part of the 
case, the decree will be without 
costs” (pp. 974-975). 

The next article in this series 
will deal with the subject of ex- 
clusive dealers, and contracts with 
d‘stributors to refrain from han- 
dling competing lines. 


New Uses for Bread Advertised 


Instead of advertising bread the 
Memphis Bread Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., secures publicity for its bread 
by advertising tempting foods which 
can be made from their Butt r-Nut 
Bread. One advertisement was as fol 
lows 

With Honey or Maple Syrup-—Mister 
Mac’s French Fried Bread _|’repared 
with Butter-Nut Bread. 

For Breakfast, Dinner or Supper 

RECIPE: 

Cut Mister Mac’s Nutritious [utter 
Nut Bread into bars the shape of 
French Fried Potatoes, but have the 
bars slightly larger than when potatoes 
are used. See illustration. ; 

Dip bars in beaten egg and fry in 
boiling hot Cooking Oil. ‘Only the out 
side will cook. Let come to rich 
brown CRISP and DRAIN on « 
remove all surplus oil. Wh: 
oughly DRY, sprinkle on 
plates, like when — serving 
Sprinkle with powdered suga 
nish. The aroma and appea: 
this dish will stir the m 
appetite 

Serve with honey, maple 
molasses. 


Chicago Club’s New (fiice 


The Advertising Associatio: 
cago held its annual election « 
October 11. Three tickets w« 
field and the election was | 
tested. S. Dewitt Clough, for 
received 14 more votes than 
Kier. Other officers elected w: 
Wallace, Jr., first vice-presid: 
ley Adams, third vice- -president 
ip Virtue, treasurer; 
financial secretary, and John A 
recording secretary. The vot: 
ond vice-president resulted in 
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New Agency in Chicago 
Roy Mock and Walter E. Hardy 


have formed a partnership in Chicago 

under the firm name of Mock & Hardy 

for the conduct of an advertising mnie. 
Mr. \fock has been connected with 


the Hoops Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago, for four years, having been vice- 
presiden’ of the company for the last 
three years. Mr. Hardy has been in 
the advertising department of Marshall 
Field & Co., wholesale, for five years. 


Massachusetts Governor Ad- 
dresses “Pilgrims” 


Properly advertised, Massachusetts 
would constantly entertain visitors from 
all over the world, said Governor Dav- 
id I. Walsh, last week in addressing 
the Pilgrim Publicity Association of 
Bostor 

Chief ‘mong the inducements that 
might be offered, said the governor, are 
the St te's historic points of interest, 
and to these other attractions might be 


added. 


Gas Company Advertises New 
Lamp 


The Consolidated Gas Company, of 
New York, began this week a newspaper 
campaign for the “C-E-Z” gas lamp, 
designed for home lighting. The lamp 
will give four hours of light for one 
cent, it is stated. 

The company’s representatives will 
give demonstrations of the new lamp in 
the homes 


Goldsmith Back on ‘‘Public 
Ledger” 


George F, Goldsmith has been ap- 
pointed advertising) manager of the 
Philadel hia Public Ledger. He was 
issociated with the paper for 32 years, 
prior to two years ago, when he became 
manager of the Philadelphia office of 
the advertising agency of Albert Frank 
& Company. 


H. H. S. Phillips in Charge of 
Times s Rotogravure Section 
H. Il. S. Phillips has been placed in 


charge of the advertising department of 
the Rot cravure Picture Section of the 
New \ Times. He has been con- 
nected with this department for over a 


year. 


J. J. Buzzell with Detroit 


House 
Jonat John Buzzell, formerly gen- 
¢ral mansver of the American Business 
Book Co. pany, of Boston, has been ap- 
printed lvertising manager of the 
nion !'sper & Twine Company, De- 


troit, 
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THE 
‘BINGHAMTON PRESS 


AND LEADER 


Do you know that Binghamton, 
N. Y., during the past ten years 
has gained: In population 48%, 
bank clearings 61%, taxable 
wealth 4814%, postal receipts 64%, 
trolley traffic 72%, phone sub- 
scribers 219%? 

Do you know that it has large 
shoe factories, furniture factories, 
photographic supply factories, 
cigar factories and hundreds of 
other factories employing thou- 
sands of high-grade, well-paid 
workmen? 

That is Binghamton—half way 
between New York and Buftalo— 
over 62,000 people. The whole 
city with its tree-lined, well-kept 
streets like a big park, 

And this prosperous, thrifty, 
healthy, happy community has a 
newspaper, metropolitan in ap- 
pearance and contents, that goes 
into every worth-while home every 
evening. Take a look at THE 
BINGHAMTON PRESS—it re- 
flects Binghamton. Here is the 
kind of- a newspaper in the kind 
of a city that advertisers like. 

Total circulation over 26.000 
daily, 16,000 in the city of Bing- 
hamton and immediate suburbs. 





THE BINGHAMTON PRESS 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Burrell Bldg. New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Other 


Sizing Up the 
Fellow 


(Continued from page 8) 
rather careful statement made of 
the desirable points in each na- 
tional campaign of each competi- 
tor. However, national advertis- 
ing is a thing apart and to criti- 
cize this requires a special con- 
sideration of each piece of copy 
An analysis of national advertis- 
ing could be made as simple or 
as detailed as desired. PRINTERS’ 
INK itself gives from time to time 
splendid leads as to ways to go 
into national campaigns and test 
out their merits. One might sug- 
gest, however, for convenience, 
that the following points were 
taken up when the Dingleday peo- 
ple went into the matter of com- 
petitive literature: typography and 
layout, illustrations and their use, 
talking points played up, special 
purpose of each advertisement, 
inquiry desired, striking feature 
of each advertisement, method of 
appeal, general criticism of each 
advertisement and its place in the 
campaign, number of times used, 
and remarks. 

The whole of section two, ex- 
cluding the investigation of na- 
tional advertising, was reduced 
finally to a single chart embracing 
all booklets and folders, all cor- 
respondence, and information re- 
garding methods of distribution 
and service departments of vari- 
ous companies. This final chart, 
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belonging to section two of the 
analysis, looked something like 
the one at the foot of this page. 

The third section of the investi- 
gation of competitive literature 
took in something that had not 
been gone into by any other com- 
pany than our own, so far as | 
have been able to determine: this 
section regarded the terms used by 
various companies to express the 
advantages of their products and 
the talking points they developed 
and brought out, which included 
selling points that would be put 
up to dealers and points regarding 
the use that would be put before 
a and consumers in gen- 
eral. 


LISTING SELLING POINTS 


This matter of analyzing talk- 
ing points is most important if 
used properly, and is tremendous- 
ly worthy of a place in the scheme 
of things in any office: it is the 
means of getting at the ammuni- 
tion used by various companies, 
their methods of appeal and their 
secrets of getting ideas across to 
the public, and therefore develop- 
ing sales and expanding business 
both for themselves and_ their 
dealers. 

This third section is something 
not at all hard to tell about, but 
most difficult to execute. The 
work done doesn’t show up big, 
either, but back of each point 
taken down the greatest thought 
and care must be exercised if the 
efforts are to be of value. Each 
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This is a compact organiza- 
tion of practical Advertising 
men who trust each other, 
banded together to get 
business men to trust 
them with their Advertising. 








A VERY man of us has had experience 
aN as a Newspaper Man, an Advertis- 

ing Manager and in Advertising 
_ Agencies. Thus we know the pace. 





We are bound to be an A No.1 
Agency. To do business on the 
i level. Our charges are 15 per cent 
on the net cost—no more—no less. 











This -means 15% on net cost of space (all 
kinds); 15% on net cost of art work; 15% 
on net cost of printing. Some say we are 
foolish to do it. Others say it can’t be done. 


Our answer is—we know what we are about, 
and that it IS being done, successfully, by us. 


REET 


a FO 


In the six months since we hung out our shingle, 
we have been entrusted with the Advertising 
Accounts of business houses in New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, South Carolina and one from 
Missouri, which indicates to us that some business 
men at least find it refreshing to do business 
with a ‘know how’”’ Advertising Agency on a 
known basis of cost. 


CERCA DROBIT TAGS 


SS 2 NN LENE ee Oe 
Ses en 


Glad to hear from any ‘“‘tired’’ business houses that are seeking 
the kind of service we give. 


WATROUS-ESTEY ADVERTISING CO. 
MAGAZINE. NEWSPAPER FARM 
PAPER, AND CQUTDOOR ADVERTISING. 
LYTTON BUILDING JACKSON AND STATE 

(CHICAGO. 
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The 


Circulation 
Question 


You can't sell a 
newspaper for 3 cents 
and have a circulation 
of several hundred 
thousand. The two 
don’t work together. 


If we wanted large 
quantity circulation we 
would reduce the price 
of the New York Even- 
ing Post at once. But 
that’s the secret, we 
prefer to put the extra 
amount back into the 
paper and thereby secure 
and maintain a quality 
circulation. 


The New York 


Evening Post reader is 


usually more able to in-| 
vest 3 cents in a news- | 
paper than the average 
person is able to pay 


1 cent for a newspaper. 


Publication Office 
20 Vesey Street 
New York 


Western Office 
Chicago, Ill. 





McCormick Building | 
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argument is ammunition ind to 
make the analysis count, it is ab. 
solutely necessary to pick out the 
leading “reasons why” and argu- 
ments, terms and Points of ap- 
proach of each company in a way 
that will show up just what each 
respective company is using 

To make an investigation of 
talking points, each piece of liter- 
ature, including national advertis- 
ing, must be studied minutely and 
with great exactness—with sym- 
pathy, too, lest the spirit of each 
argument get away. Then for 
convenience in rating the value of 
these arguments and points of ap- 
peal, the literature should be di- 
vided into four classes—booklets, 
folders, letters and national ad- 
vertising, The reason sections or 
classes are used is because points 
valuable for booklets, which fre- 
quently are specialized, are often 
inadvisable for folders which fre- 
quently are summaries (or just 
the reverse) and points brought 
out in letters are often absolutely 
out of the question for national 
advertising, and only of subordi- 
nate value for booklets. No mat- 
ter what the actual case may be, 
so long as national advertising 
has a different purpose from book- 
lets, that is, sells goods in a dif- 
ferent way, and so long as book- 
lets are not always the same as 


| small folders, and as letters have 


a method and purpose of their 
own, the classes may as well be 
formed with some care and the 
respective companies judged ac- 
cordingly. 

After dividing literature in these 
classes, the number of times a 
talking point occurs in various 
kinds of literature should be 
noted as: 

Sanitary: booklet, five; folder, 
seven; national advertising, two; 
letter, sixteen; miscellaneous, one. 

The one mentioned under the 
last named head was in a special 
campaign. 

It was found that the “Wo: ider- 
wood Company,” for instance, 


| had referred to sanitary five times 


in its booklets, seven times in its 
folders, only twice in its national 
advertising, but had made t this a 


| leading talking point in going di 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations | 


rectly to the housewife. 
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To keep the work of the Din- 
gleday investigation going along 
logical lines, each company was 
given . separate sheet of paper 
and the talking points listed with 
numbers following, as suggested 
above under the four, or if de- 
sired, five headings, including any 
miscellaneous use of talking 
points in campaign folders, sales 
letters or other unclassified ‘litera- 
ture put out by various competi- 
tive organizations. 

Phrasing, too, was considered, 
particularly when such was re- 
lated to a debatable point. For 
instance, in the Dingleday investi- 
gation there frequently came up 
the word “sanitary”: some com- 
panies said “clean to use,” which 
is a related idea, but plays up a 
different angle, while “germ 
proof’ and even “vermin proof” 
showed up the less delicate ways 
a few of the companies used for 
expressing the same underlying 
idea. Now each of these terms, 
in that each played up a different 
shade of meaning, was a distinct 
talking point, for, although all of 


them could be classed in a more 
general summary under the idea 
“sanitary,” each was different. 

Strange as it may seem there 
weren’t so many talking points as 
one might judge, as any adver- 
tising that includes more than one 
piece of literature has to repeat 
in one form or another the un- 
derlying talking and selling points 
for the product handled. How- 
ever, whether few or many, each 
company in the Dingleday inves- 
tigation was given a separate sheet 
of paper and its points of ap- 
proach and appeal listed with ex- 
actness. This was valuable, for 
it was found, for instance, that 
the company using the word 
“sanitary” the very fewest times 
was the one that brought out the 
idea of wholesomeness and clean- 
liness the most times and in the 
most tactful, pleasantly surprising 
ways with such skill that this 
seemed almost a direct contribut- 
ing cause to the success of that 
company. 

After all, it pays to make a sym- 
pathetic study of these phrases 





























OU 


overshadow your 


neighbor in the New Y ork 
City Cars and your neighbor can’t 
take large space and make you 
look insignificant. 


Standard size card 


NEW YORK CITY CAR ADV. CO. 


(Railway Advertising Co.) 


Jesse Wineburgh, President 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 


CAN’T 











- + J1x21 inches 


NEW YORK 
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and terms and shades of meaning 
that copy-writers and advertisers 
have long labored over to get the 
just-right appeal ; this in itself was 
something that made this section 
of the Dingleday investigation 
worth while. However, it was not 
and would not be possible to get 
this section, the analysis of talk- 
ing points, laid out exactly with- 
out the familiarity with the books 
developed in working over the 
the two preceding parts of the 
investigation, that is, the analysis 
of national advertising on_ the 
page basis, involving familiarity 
with national advertising and the 
analysis of literature and promo- 
tion methods. 


THE FINAL SUMMARY WAS ALL-IM- 
PORTANT 


But I haven’t completed with 
this third part yet. After taking 
each company separately and list- 
ing its talking points and the 
number of times each point has 
been used in folders, booklets, na- 
tional advertising, and miscella- 
neous ways respectively, then it 
was advisable, as the Dingledays 


actually found from experience, 
and tested out by subsequent use, 
to have a summary made of all 
the talking points regardless of 
the companies using them, 


To illustrate, let us take the 
word “sanitary.” It was found 
that all five companies had used 
this term; therefore, after this 
word in the big summary of talk- 
ing points, the words five and sev- 
enty-two were placed, that is the 
five companies had used the word 
seventy-two times while after the 
word “lightweight’’ there were the 
words two and eleven, which 
meant that only two of the com- 
panies had claimed their cedar 
chests to be lightweight, and 
these, in all their literature, had 
mentioned this point but eleven 
times. The Dingledays had over- 
looked this and their chests were 
very light to handle. 

The value of such a study of 
terms is something that cannct be 
overestimated. The  Dingleday 
Company, for instance, found 
that it had been overlooking some 
very valuable points played up by 
other companies: the “woodsy 
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smell,” for instance—a term more 
concrete and vivid than “odor”: 
and the phrase, “convenient when 
putting away summer clothes.” 
which developed an idea that only 
one of the companies had touched 
on, namely that summer clothes 
laid away in cedarwood take on 
a delighttul odor that one likes to 
associate with a summer ward- 
robe. The Dingleday Company 
also found that it had been over- 
looking the phrase “easy to pro- 
cure from factory or dealer.” Of 
course this company of ours had 
and still has no intention of using 
the exact phrasing of its competi- 
tors, but the “leads,” suggestions 
and ideas that came from the 
study of talking points, were many 
as were the ideas that came from 
the study of booklets and folders. 
Some ideas told what to do and 
others pointed out what decidedly 
not to do. Both were helpiul. 

The final part of the analysis 
made under section three was to 
give in simple, terse manner the 
exact methods of approach of va- 
rious companies competing with 
the Dingleday Company. It was 
found that the Wonderwood Com- 
pany, for instance, talked up man- 
ufacturing facilities and economy 
more than any other: the Vassar 
Box Company played up conveni- 
ence and repeatedly called a cedar 
chest a household necessity, while 
the Simple Cedar Things people 
featured beauty and odor as para- 
mount. The Cedar Sweet Com- 
pany accented sweet odor, to- 
gether with the historic associa- 
tions surrounding the cedar idea. 
While each of these companies 
had its own method of approach, 
its own points and campaigns, the 
Dingleday Company gathered to- 
gether all of this and combined 
the work of all the companies, 
used with discretion the talking 
points of each of them, and finally 
worked out a campaign on broad- 
er, newer, wiser principles. Meth- 
ods of attack and appeal were 
thought out with newer vision 
after that investigation was com- 
pleted. 

This study of talking points is 
indeed something that can be made 
to go a long way toward helping 
salesmen and correspondents. It 
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The Illinois Staats-Zeitung 


Presents this valuable information for consistent advertisers. 


Population of the City of Chicago by Nativity 
CHICAGO CITY MANUAL, PAGE 112 


American 699,554 Austrians 
Germans 563,708 Danish 
EO a eae ear 240,560 Hollanders 
Poles 173,409 Hungarians 
er 143,307 Lithuanians 
Russians 123,238 
Bohemians 116,549 
knglish 70,753 
italians 70,753 
Norwegians 57,117 
Canadians 54,801 
Negroes 45,024  Servians 
Scotch 27,787 Others 


Total Population. ..2,572,835 


Only those classed as “Americans” whose parents are not foreign 
born. 


Large percentage read only German. 


Chicago is the fourth of the cities of the world in German 
population. There are more Germans living in Chicago than 
there are inhabitants in St. Louis, or in the cities of St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Milwaukee combined. 


Report on Quantity Circulation .- 


Price, Waterhouse & Company, Public Accountants, have 
made an examination of our books and report the day’s NET 
PAID circulation as 47,022. 


Report on Quality Circulation 


Sixty-six per cent of our readers who are the great buying 
people of Chicago can be only reached through the columns 
of the ILLINOIS STAATS-ZEITUNG. This is shown by 
affidavits on file of our investigators who questioned 10,408 
subscribers, and 6,690 of them do not read English papers; 
9,300 of them take no other German paper. 


The Illinois Staats-Zeitung 
is a newspaper of value to advertisers for it is read by the 
purchasing public of Chicago and the Middle West. For 
further information address 


ILLINOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Staats-Zeitung Building 
24-28 South Fifth Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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loads their guns with the right 
kind of ammunition. 

It gives them a broader view. 
It enables them to see the claims 
of the other companies in new 
light and to remember these 
points when talking up the home 
product. Not only talking points 
but uses for the product, can be 
brought to correspondents, sales- 
people and co-workers and in this 
way new life and enthusiasm can 
be developed. 


WHAT THE INVESTIGATION YIELDED 


The complete analysis, consist- 
ing of the three parts, can be 
used as a basis for talks, meetings, 
and other investigation and can be 
taken in connection with the labo- 
ratory experiments and tests of 
the actual competitive products. 
It is interesting to note how often 
it is that a company whose prod- 
uct is not always “up to sample” is 
likely to put forth gorgeous, glow- 
ing literature, but how often it 
is that the company whose prod- 
uct is up to and superior to sam- 
ple is likely to have strong, prac- 
tical features and methods that 
are worthy of being studied very 
closely. 

On the whole the investigation 
was well worth the time spent on 
it, two weeks for two people—a 
chief and an assistant. It was 
practical in that it put into usable 
form what all the competitors in 
the field were and are doing in 
way of sales-extension work, sales- 
promotion work, and efforts to 
get new and repeat business. The 
investigation developed in itself a 
good bundle of notes and ideas 
and plenty of new suggestions as 
to methods for reaching and co- 
operating with dealers, and some 
eye-opening facts regarding mer- 
chandising methods and_ princi- 
ples. 

However, it may be said that 
had the investigator not already 
been familiar with the line and 
with principles of merchandising, 
the work would have taken con- 
siderably more time. Hoping 
some of the readers of PrinTERS’ 
Ink have gotten helpful sugges- 
tions, 

Sincerely ae 
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Keeley Says Newspapers Are 


Independent 


“There was a time when a: 
tiser had something to say as 
should go into a paper and wh: 
stay out,” said James Keeley, pu 
of the Chicago Herald, before t 
ern Efficiency Society in Chic 
week, “‘but times have changed. 
of the fact that under existin 
tions a publisher takes a loss 
six to eight cents on the cost 
paper stock alone for every 
papers he sells, publishers are 
more and more independent o0{ 
tisers’ likes and dislikes. They have 
to whether they want to or not, for the 
public of to-day demand absolute hon- 
esty in the editorial columns.” 

hebed if the Chicago papers did not 
suppress certain facts connected with 
the death of a certain Chicago merchant, 
Mr. Keeley offered to give any man in 
the room a check for $10,000 if he 
would get him the facts which he con- 
tended were suppressed. Mr. Keeley 
spoke in favor of the vigilance work 
being done by the Advertising Clubs 
of the World, but contended that some 
people were extremists on this question. 
He advocated constructive vigilance 
work rather than the destructive kind. 
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Joerns to Instruct Chicago 
Y. M. C. A. Class 


Arnold Joerns, of the Cooke & Joerns 
Advertising Agency, Chicago, will in- 
struct the 1915-1916 class in advertising 
at the Central Y. M. C In contrast 
with the policy in former years, this 
year’s class will be kept small. The ele- 
mentary class is to be limited to 50 and 
the advanced class to 25 members. The 
object is to produce a higher quality 
of material by confining the membership 
to industrious young men_ naturally 
qualified for the work. The opening 
meeting will be October 15, when Grid- 
ley Adams, advertising manager of the 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, will speak on “OUppor- 
tunities in the Advertising Business.” 


H. E. Wolff with 
Thompson 


Herman E. Wolff, formerly in news: 
paper work in Cincinnati and Chicago, 
and an advertising man of varicd ex- 
perience, has joined the staff the 
Blaine-Thompson Company, Cincinnatt 
advertising agent. He fills the vacancy 
left by the departure of Ren Mulford, 
Jr., who resigned recently to |ecome 
connected with the Procter & Collier 
agency. 


Blaine- 


B. C. Hazlett Changes Con- 


nection in Chicago 


secretary and 
Martin- 
inanu- 

f the 


B. C. Hazlett, former! 
advertising manager of the 
Senour Company, Chicago pain 
facturer, is now director of sale 
Nubian Paint & Varnish Com 
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Tae it] Then trade in all lines staggered and 
Louisv !le Citizens Urged to crept forward slowly. 


iLook Prosperous “And since the prosperity is slated to 
} come to us, let us accept it and make 
The urier-Journal, Louisville, re- ourselves strong—strong to help our- 
cently ro a page advertisement headed: selves and to heip others. 
“Dress ” and the following talk was “Let us clothe our minds in optimism 
made fo: the benefit of the advertisers and then express our minds’ attitude in 
using t medium: better clothes than we have been wear- 
“Face ihe Sun of Prosperity. All ing in this last year since the war 
the wor!l's wealth is at our door—so began. 
show that you are confident and_pros- “Let us ‘Dress Up’—up to the part 
erous 'y dressing up during ‘Dress that the men and women of this great 
ty. , nation are yet to play. It needs only 
Up’ the home with new fur- a little more general recognition of 
pets, rugs, pianos and house- what the future is bound to bring this 
farnishit Ss. country to set every American glowing 
“Dress Up’ the body. There’s a with the confidence and enthusiasm that 
tonic in new clothes; put off your old in time will send the nation forward 
things, buy new clothes and wear them. with even more momentum into the full 
Help along and be helped by the new _ tide of prosperity. Every man, woman 
confiden: Dress Up—it won’t rain! and child in Louisville has the power to 
“Let’ - get together—every man, _ help bring this condition to be. Talk 
woman end child in Louisville—and ex- prosperity, think prosperity and show 
press our feeling of confidence in the prosperity by ‘Dressing Up.’ Dress Up 
prosperity of the United States and its —repeat it until you believe it. Say it 
people by wearing clothes which will fit as often as you can to as many people 
the high lestiny of this nation. as you can—turn it into merry slang 
“We have been going through a and get everybody reading it, believing 
period of “readjustment in many things, it and saying it—Dress Up. it’s human 
made necessary by the titanic struggle nature to look forward with foreboding 
in Europe. At first these were days of toward some ‘rainy day.’ This isn’t 
dark uncertainty, when this country, the day. All Louisvillians and all Amer- 
unaccustomed to standing alone in mat- icans san safely 
ters of business, lacking supplies of raw DRESS UP.’ 
materials in many lines and_ having “Dress-Up Week for Louisville, Oc- 
scant hope of a merchant marine to tober 4 to 9. Every merchant in town 
carry our products to the world, stood will be ready to do his part with special 
appalled, fearful of the consequences, Dress-Up Week bargains.” 
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Advertising That Is Not Attuned 
to the Dealer’s Needs 


Salesmen Relate Experiences with Retailers Who Knew More 7 han the 
Advertising Men 


By an Advertiser’s Good Will Man 


S° many times advertising men 
have complained to me about 
their inability to get the co- 
operation of the men:on the road 
that I decided to make an inves- 
tigation in an attempt to learn 
the real cause for the lack of in- 
terest in advertising matters on 
the part of traveling salesmen. 

In my travels I made chance 
acquaintances with a good many 
salesmen both in hotel lobbies 
and on the trains. In this man- 
ner I was enabled to get an ex- 
cellent idea of the salesman’s 
feeling toward the advertising 
manager and the material which 
he produced. 

One of the first salesmen I 
talked with was a man who had 
been on the road for a number 
of years and might be considered 
to be a little above the average in 
intelligence and experience. We 
had talked at some length on ad- 
vertising matters in general and 
dealer co-operation in particular, 
and I thought I divined in his 
conversation a certain feeling of 
disrespect for the advertising 
manager of the house with which 
he was connected. I' asked him 
frankly why it was that so many 
salesmen did not believe in ad- 
vertising, to which he replied: 

“T have traveled for nine years 
and while I don’t know much 
about advertising, from what I 
can find out from other men, and 
what I should judge from my own 
experience, the men who do know 
a lot about advertising have some- 
thing to learn about selling. I 
run upon some queer cases in 
selling goods and trying to talk 
about the advertising my firm is 
doing. It seems to me that it 
would be easier if the chaps who 
talk advertising to us road fel- 
lows could understand that there 
are two sides to every fence. 

“My concern advertises in the 


best magazines and turns out 
some mighty good-looking adver- 
tising. The house does a lot of 
what they call ‘dealer co-opera- 
tion,’ that is to say, we sales- 
men have electros, cards, win- 
dow cut-outs, and things of this 
nature which we can give to 
dealers. 

“IT guess a great many of the 
big concerns are doing about the 
same thing, for most of the fel- 
lows on the road are giving such 
advertising material away. Our 
advertising manager is a bright 
chap, and I like to help him out, 
but he doesn’t seem to realize that 
some of the things which he puts 
up for us road men are not prac- 
tical. 


RECKONING WITHOUT THE HOST 


“Once when we had a new line 
of goods coming out for the new 
season, the advertising man sent 
me a photograph of a window he 
had trimmed up, and said that on 
every order I could give away the 
lithographed cut-out which was 
featured in the display. I was to 
show this window picture when 
I opened up the line, and then 
show the cut-out which I carried 
with me, “to gain the dealer's en- 
thusiasm,” as our advertising 
manager put it. . 

“Well, the first dealer I put this 
up to was a good friend of mine 
and he took it right away, plac- 
ing an order for three dozen 
items from the line which was in 
reality about two dozen more 
than he would use under ordinary 
circumstances. So it would ap- 
pear that the cut-out had been a 
wonderful help to me. 

“However, before leaving my 
sample room he said he would 
ask the clerk who trimmed the 
windows in the store to come over 
to the hotel and see my photo 


and lithograph, in order that he 
8 
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The National Advertisers’ 
Opportunity 


Never in the history of advertising have national adver- 
tisers had such an opportunity to reach the foreign element 
of the United States, numbering 32,000,000 people. 


The foreign press received an unusual endorsement in the 
editorial column of one of the world’s greatest newspapers— 
The Chicago Tribune, September 26, 1915—as follows: 


The Chicago Tribune 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
- SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1915. 


THE FOREIGN-LANGUAGE PRESS 


At no other time in the history of the country has 
been so manifest the very considerable influence of 
the foreign-language press in the United States as 
since the war began. This product of our cosmo- 
politanism has grown at the same rapid rate as im- 
migration. With the advent of dominating foreign 
issues these publications have assumed special im- 
portance, 

The foreign-language newspaper goes into recesses 
of the city and country where the currents of Ameri- 
can thought, expressed in English, are seldom felt. 
It is almost wholly relied upon for information of 
events. 


It Costs 1/20 as Much 


to Bring Your Interests Before the Foreign-Speaking Popu- 
lation through the medium of their own foreign-language 
periodicals as you are now paying to reach English readers. 


742 Newspapers and Periodicals in 30 Different Lan- 


guages of from 5,000 to 200,000 Circulation each, with 
8,000,000 Combined Circulation. 

















Think these figures ~~, and consider whether your product would not 


interest this big market. Many of the largest and best-known manufacturers 
of standard articles are now using this medium. It will pay you to try it. 
Send for rates and other information. 


Our translation bureau of expert translators puts your copy into the 
Proper colloquial form of any language. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
FOREIGN-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


LOUIS N. HAMMERLING, President 
Suite 912-926 Woolworth Building, New York City 
Chicago Office: Room 764 Peoples Gas Building, Michigan Boulevard and Adams Street 
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Each City Here Has Live 
N EW Retailers Quick to Push 


ENGL AND Advertised Goods 


These retailers appreciate the great sales power of home daily 
newspapers. They know these daily papers sell the goods. 

The Dry Goods man knows it is the home daily newspaper 
that sells the silks and laces, woolens and ginghams and other 
things dear to womankind. 

The Clothing Man knows it is the home daily newspaper that 
sells the clothes, hats, shirts and hosiery that make man pleasing 
to himself and others. 

The Grocer knows it is the home daily paper that sells the beef, 
vegetables, teas, coffees, soups and flours and other good things 
that it is well for man and woman to take within themselves. 

The Butcher and Baker and all other local tradesmen know it is 
the home daily newspaper that sells their goods and they will 
greet your salesman with the glad hand when they are informed it 
is the home daily that is to carry your message to the homes in 
their city. 

Put your newspaper campaign in New England home dailies and 
you will be very well pleased with what follows. 

Here, in these six eastern states, are nearly 7,000,000 people; 
above the average in education; with the highest per capita of 
accumulated wealth. 

These New Englanders are quick to respond to advertising, 
eager to purchase anything that will increase their health, pleasure 
or comfort. It has become a habit with father and son, mother 
and daughter to read and heed advertising in home daily news- 
papers. 

These cities may be easily and economically covered by your 
salesman as it is almost a constant chain of cities from the border 
line of Connecticut to Maine’s Canadian boundary. 

The home daily newspapers of these twelve cities are choice 
fields for your advertising. 


HARTFORD, CT., COURANT MANCHESTER, N. H. Paicn and 


Daily Circulation 16,800. Daily Circulation 27,705. 
Population 98,915, with suburbs 125,000. Population 75,068, with suburbs 150,000. 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 19,414. Daily Circulation 15,261. 
Population 133,605, with suburbs 150,000. | Population 89,886, with suburbs 100,000. 


MERIDEN, ;CT., RECORD NEW BEDFORD, MASS. $54. 
Daily Circulation 5,963. Daily Circulation 23,079. 
Population 87,265, with suburbs 50,000. Population 97,000, with suburbs 120,000. 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 8,783. Daily Circulation 20,021. 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000. Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000. 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 20,944. Daily Circulation 29,591. 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000. Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000. 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 10,014. Daily Circulation 24,686. 
Population 20,468, with suburbs 40,000. Population 160,128, with suburbs 200,000. 
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night know how to make the dis- 
play, whin the goods and adver- 
tising Matter were received. 

“In about an hour the young 
chap canie to my sample room. 
The firs’ thing he said,- after 
looking «ver my picture, was: 
‘How much did the boss order?’ 

I rather proudly told him that 
te old man had gone into this 
proposition right and _ bought 
three doven instead of the half 
dozen or dozen that he would or- 
dinarily have bought without this 
great idea. The window trimmer 
deprecatingly shrugged his 
shoulders. and said: ‘Huh! that 
window is got up for using six 
dozen items and that don’t leave 
none for the store either.’ All 
my explanations fell as flat as a 
pancake. He just sniffed around 
fora while and went back. 

‘To make a long story short, 
in about an hour my customer 
called me up to tell me to ‘make 
ita dozen instead of three dozen.’ 
I talked my head off, but it wasn’t 
any use, 1 couldn’t hold the origi- 
nal order. 

“Practically the same thing 
happened again in my next town. 
Now, can you blame me for drop- 
ping that idea entirely and throw- 
ing the cut-out in the discard? 
Here this advertising manager. 
without any detailed knowledge of 
field conditions, had made a win- 
dow at the home office where he 
had thousands of pieces of stock, 
and tried to fit that to the cus- 
tomers who could not afford to 
buy more than one dozen or two 
dozen items.” 

Of course I had to agree with 
my friend in that he was justified 
in turning down the advertising 
managers idea after such expe- 
riences, I realized that the sales- 
man could be criticized for not 
putting this up to the advertising 
manager, nevertheless I recog- 
nized that he was disgusted, and 
twas no more than human na- 
ture for him to act as he did. 

One div while going through 
the Midd! West I chanced upon 
a flour s:'esman who was travel- 
ing for «ne of the houses well 
known because of its big, full- 
page adve«tisements. 

‘I had a great sampling cam- 
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PORTLAND 
MAINE’S GREATEST CITY 


Portland stands seventh in the list 
of 12 districts on the Atlantic coast in 
the volume of exports. 

Portland stands fifth on the list in 
the voluine of imports and has made the 
greatest proportion of gain in both 
imports and exports during the last 
12 months. 

In the Portland district it is a note- 
worthy fact that of the volume of im- 
ports a greater percentage was import- 
ed for consumption WITHIN THE 
DISTRICT than in any other section 
of the country. The 


PORTLAND 
EVENING EXPRESS 


is the only afternoon paper published 
in Portland. The EXPRESS has the 
dargest circulation of any Maine paper 
and a greater circulation than that of 
all other Portland dailies put together. 
The EXPRESS is reccgnized in the lo- 
cal and foreign field as a great sales 
force. In Portland the EXPRESS 
leads not only in circulation but in all 
classes of advertising. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


AUSTRALASIA 














Thomas C. Lothian 
Printery, Ltd. 


MELBOURNE and SYDNEY 
Founded 1888 
Cable Address: “Thorough” Melbourne 


Publishers’ 
Representatives 


Books and Magazines 
Pictures Stationery 
Printing and Writing Paper 


and other allied lines handled by 


booksellers and stationers 


Bankers: The Bank of New South 
Wales, Melbourne 


Head Office: 100 FLINDERS STREET 
MELBOURNE, VICTORIA 
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$32,000,000 


s the 
PAYROLL IN PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Per Month. 


(Gazette Times 


MorRNING AND SuNDAY 
“Pittsburgh’s One Big Newspaper” 


Chronicle Telegraph 


Eventnc Except SuNnpDay 
“The Paper That Goes Home.” 


Are the two biggest and best buys in 
Pittsburgh because they reach the people 
who read advertisements. They can be 
bought at a 


FLAT COMBINATION RATE 


Of 22%4c Per Agate Line 
—And give you the largest net 
circulation. 


For further information and co-opera- 
tion write 
URBAN E. DICE 
Foreign Advertising Manager 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


J. C. WirBerpinc 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
The J. M. Branuam Company 
Mallers’ Building Chicago 
Chemical Building St. Louis 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


does not aim at the entire 
mass of American readers— 
its editorial policy is directed 
solely at those who are in- 
terested in improving and 
conserving their health and 
strength. It hasn't a tran- 
sient circulation. Instead, it 
has a circulation of readers 
who regard it as an authority 
and who feel that it is a 
necessity in their lives. 





New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 


Member of Audit Bureau. of Circulations 





paign for our flour,” said this 
salesman, “that our a Ivertising 
man had told us men to put yp 
to the retail grocers. I forget the 
details of the quantities io be dis- 
tributed, but this item is not nec. 
essary to my story. | do re. 
member that the campiign was 
designed to bring people into the 
grocers store to get this sam 
When this idea came along in “ 
mail from our advertising man 
I was hitting some of the tall. 
grass towns out West—what 
theatrical people would call ‘one. 
night stands,’ so, having plenty 
of time between the morning and 
evening trains, I got primed on 
this new dope and went out to 
land my customer on this sample 
idea. 

“After I had put on all the 
frills and explained the propos- 
tion, the old fellow who did the 
buying said: ‘Wal, young fellah, 
if we was to take up with that 
thar plan of yourn, and the peo- 
ple came crowding in the way you 
say they will, it would be too 
much for us. I am 86 years old, 
my partner is 81, and our mes- 
senger boy in 68. I jes’ reckin’ 
we couldn’t stand for the excite- 
ment.’ 

“TI always felt that I was pretty 
good.on the comeback, but this old 
guy had me backed off into a cor- 
ner feeling as though I had tried 
to call a royal flush with a pair 
of deuces. If our advertising 
manager could have sprung some 
of his economics of efficiency in 
advertising on this old fellow and 
get away with it, I would be ready 
to retire to the soil, thoroughly 
convinced that as a salesman I 
was a has-been.” 

This flour salesman did not un- 
earth any great truths in his re- 
marks, or did not point the way 
to success in solving the problem 
of dealer co-operation, but he 
most forcefully made it clear to 
me at least that if an advertising 
man is to succeed in winning the 
co-operation of the salesman on 
the road, he must in a measure 
be one of them, whether he gets 
this knowledge of road conditions 
from actual selling _ himself, 
whether he gets it from rubbing 
elbows with the salesmen, of 
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whether he gets it out of books. 
As I sce it, he must have it and 
he must let the salesmen know 
that hc has it in a measure which 
permits him to understand their 
side of the problem. 


SHOULD HAVE AN EAR TO THE 
GROUND 


An advertising man of my ac- 
quaintance conceived what he 
thought to be one of the clever- 
est sales plans he had ever exe- 
cuted. He put it up to the sales 
force with all the dramatic influ- 
ence at his command; showed the 
great possibilities for increased 
business to the salesmen and to 
the dealer. In his presentation 
he made the salesmen feel that if 
they were to get back of this idea 
and push it, that their salaries 
would be raised materially as a 
result of the increased business 
on their records which this plan 
produced, 

When everything was in readi- 
ness the whole thing went for- 
ward to the sales force, and with- 
in two or three days perhaps a 
dozen of the men had written 
very complimentary letters to the 
house. It was evident from this 
that the arguments he had used 
regarding the salesmen’s salaries 
had produced at least a merce- 
nary enthusiasm. Everyone in 
the office was in ecstasies and my 
friend walked on thin air for a 
week, Ten days had passed and 
no orders had materialized. The 
satisfaction of praise from the 
salesmen had turned into a desire 
to see the results. 

Not knowing what to do, or 
how to explain the failure of the 
campaign, the advertising man- 
ager took the first train to a town 
in Connecticut where he had ev- 
ery reason to believe that the con- 
ditions were ideal for the working 
out of his plan. 

Going to a dealer he explained 
the idea, elaborating upon all its 
details. On seeing that the dealer 
evinced no particular enthusiasm, 
my. friend asked what was the 
matter with the campaign, which, 
by the way, was a’ direct-to-the- 
consumer mailing idea. The 
dealer replied that there was noth- 
ing wrong with the thing, in fact 
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The New York Post 
Office gained about 200% in 
postal savings deposits dur- 
ing the last fiscal year and 
now has one-fifth of all the 
deposits of the entire 
country. 

4,092 depositors have reached 
the $500 limit and can deposit no 
more, despite their appeals to do 
so; Of the owners of the $500 
accounts, 3,721 are foreign born. 


Italians rank second in amount 
of savings and number of depositors 
and far outstrip the American born 
depositors, 


IL PROGRESSO ITALO- 
AMERICANO 


(Morning and Evening) 


covers every iota of this moneyed 
market. Detailed information for 
the asking. 


42 Elm Street New York City 


IN VIRGINIA 


three generations of farmers have 
read the 


Southern Planter 


In that territory it is agricultur- 
ally supreme. 





Uncle Sam puts our crops this 
year at 111.5%. 


We will cash in on this magnifi- 
cent harvest at highly remunera- 
tive prices. 


Advertisers can get a share of 
this money by offering their goods 
to these farmers through their 
favorite farm paper—the’ one 
which has dominated this terri- 
tory for 75 years— 


The Southern Planter 
RICHMOND, VA. 


JNO. M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
New York —Chicago—St. Louis. 


GEO. M. KOHN, Atlanta, 
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A Paper Jobbing House 
carrying high grade lines 
desires a high class New 
York representative. 


We want a man, college bred, married, 
about thirty-five, cultured, who knows 
advertising from the agents’ view-point, 
and printing from the printers’ stand- 
point. The latter is especially important, 
and a man with experience as a printer 
= The man must have pub- 
icity sense; be able to talk fluently; 
edit and write copy; have stage pres- 
ence; be able to talk with principals in 
their office, clubs, or hotels’ A man 
whose purpose would be to promote 
interest in our papers. He would not 
solicit orders in routine manner, but be 
a high class promotion man. To such 
a man we would pay $5000 salary, and 
give an expense account. 

Write fully giving present and past 
connections, age, educational and social 
qualifications, and experience. In fact, 
give all the information you think we 
want to have. Be comprehensive and 
definite, as we will be helped to judge 
our fitness for this position by your 
etter regarding the selling of your own 
services. Address 


“Paper” Box 329, care of Printers’ Ink 


80,000,000 


CIRCULATION 


Say it slow and—Think! 


EIGHTY MILLION!! 


Providing the greatest, 
specially directed distri- 
bution and dealer help. 





Covering nearly 500 cities 
and towns, all equipped 
with electricity, gas, water 
and modern improvements. 


WE WILL 
ADVERTISE $ 
YOUR GOODS 
ALL YEAR FOR 


**Never Before Accomplished— 
Nobody Else Can Do It’’ 


Send for plans, etc. 
PEERLESS ADVERTISING SERVICE 


100 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 
"Phone 4594 Chelsea 





it was unusually complete jn its 
detail, but he was asking the 
dealer to pay the postage and a 
competing house was _ offering 
practically the same thing and 
paying postage. 

Thus the advertising ‘anager 
saw the bottom fall out of his 
plan with a crash, but he had 
common sense enough to attempt 
to get some profit out of this in 
the form of experience. So he 
went to the salesmen who had 
complimented him on his plan and 
asked them why, after they had 
praised the idea, they did not ex- 
plain their lack of ability to put it 
across. One or two oi them 
sheepishly said that they had just 
found out that the competitor was 
doing practically the same thing, 
and did not want to hurt the ad- 
vertising man’s feelings by tell- 
ing him. The salesmen who had 
not written at all when the plan 
was first announced had the same 
reason for not replying. 

Here was another case, al- 
though a little different, of a great 
loss of money in the field of deal- 
er co-operation because the ad- 
vertising manager was not close 
enough to the dealer to know 
competitive conditions and to 
know the things that the sales- 
men come in contact with daily. 

I have talked with a good many 
salesmen and am confident that 
the chief reason for the lack of 
ability of the advertising manager 
to get the co-operation of the 
salesmen is because there exists 
that feeling on each side of the 
fence that the other man may 
know his own game but he doesn’t 
know them both. 

According to my idea the ad- 
vertising manager should carry a 
sample case at least one month 
a year or spend that amount of 
time with the road men_ In this 
manner will he learn the other 
fellow’s proposition to a degree 
which will help him to co-operate 
with and not at the salesinen. 


New Club Will Join \. A. 
C. W. 


The Anderson Advertisers ib has 


d, It 


been organized at Anderson : 
i ome 


is the purpose of the club to. 
member of the A, A. C. of 
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Advert’ses Its Salesmen’s Con- E LE ig y R | CAL 


yeition to Consumers 


New ‘rk papers have contained a ‘ A E 
large-siz: | advertisement of the Firestone 

Tire & a nts descriptive 
of the ‘nual salesmen’s meeting at ° a ” 
an (he benefit accruing to the Formerly Electrical Engineering 
salesmen is thus stated: Now Published in New York 
“Besi s attending the general ses- 
sions ad:'ressed by Company executives, 5 P : 
branch nagers and salesmen, every Second in national circula- 


representitive will spend hours ae the 
actory -tudying, in a practical way, . . 
ihe mat pore of Firestone tires. He tion. Largest in the South 
will actually see our experts building 
into Fircstones the ‘extras’? you have MukirAa ac 
been r ng and hearing about; that 
otra layer of fabric in the five-inch “ 
tire; the extra coating of pure gum be- The only national monthly 
tween the plies, ete. | 5 fs 
He will rub shoulders with hundreds | covering the Electrical 
of men whose interests are kin to his, 
and from them he will reap a great Industry as a whole 
harvest of valuable and helpful infor- 
mation which he will use to the advan- 

f customers in his territory.” ° ° 

the increased knowledge thus Engineering, Commer- 
obtained will redound to the tire users’ | ° ° 
heneft is asserted as follows: cial and Contracting 
“These days of conference and study 
represent a large her ge = it 
wroduces adequate dividends i better | e 
ee for tire users the world over. | Technical Journal 
It means a greater, more alert, — | Cc I 
informed Firestone organization, and | 
that insures satisfied customers. And | ompany, nc. 
there you have the vital reason for it Woolworth Building, New York 
all, because—satisfied customers consti- 
tute the corner-stone of this business.” 

















Ow ek On en es ek er te 
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BUFFALO DETROIT CLEVELAND 
450 Rooms 450 Baths 800 Rooms 800 Baths 700 Rooms 700 Baths 


Between Arrival and Action 


’ 7HEN you travel on business, you do not, as a rule, go 
direct from your train to see your man. You goviaa hotel.. 

\nd how you feel when you get to your work depends /arge/y upon what 
hotel you’ve selected. . ¥ : 

\s Hotels Statler are built, equipped, organized and manned to serve busi- 
ness men, we'll accept that responsibility any time- and we’ll provide you a 
comfortable, convenient, satisfactory base of operations in Buffalo, Cleveland 
or Detroit, 

Your satisfaction guaranteed, whether you spend $1.50 or $20 a day. 

You'll always find other advertising men at the Statler. 


HOTE LS 
STATLER 


BUFFALO ~ CLEVELAND - DETROIT 


O + qammc- © - am © - cx>- O - cmmr- © > cm- ©: oe - O 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


A Y¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ INK PustisHING COMPANY 

Publishers. 
Orrice: 12 West 3lst Street, New York 
City. Telephone 103v-1-2-3 Madison Square. 
President and Secretary, J. .I. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAwReENcE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 


Chicago Office: Marquette Building, J. C. 
Asp_Ley, Manager. 

New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius MATHEws, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Garo. M. 
*Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office : Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 43. 
Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates; Page, $60; half page, $30; 
quarter page, $15; one inch, $4.90. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 





New York, Ocroper 14, 1915 








Misconstru- Of course it is 
ing the Kel- inevitable that 


the Kellogg de- 
logg Decree cree should be 


compared with the decision in the 
Cream of Wheat case, with the 
conclusion that the whole subject 
of price-maintenance is thrown 
back deeper into chaos than before. 
The Court at New York declared 
that the Cream of Wheat Com- 
pany might refuse to deal with a 
price-cutter, while the Court at 
Detroit not only enjoins the Kel- 
logg company from such a pro- 
cedure, but also from suggesting, 
in writing or otherwise, that price- 
cutters may be cut off. It is no 
wonder that some of those wha 
hailed the Cream of Wheat case 
as a step in advance are more at 
sea than ever. 

As a matter of fact, however, 
the two cases are not comparable 
at all. The Cream of Wheat case 
resulted in an opinion based upon 
the merits of the action, after the 
testimony was all in and argu- 
ments of counsel heard from both 
sides, Unless it is overturned on 
appeal it will stand as a prece- 
dent, because it is the decision of 
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judicial authority. The Kellogg 
case, on the contrary, represents 
only a partisan opinioi of the 
Government. It is not a decision 
of the case on its merits, but a 
consent decree, arrived at by 
agreement between the parties, As 
far as the principle of price-main- 
tenance is concerned, it is not a 
precedent at all, for judicial ay- 
thority had nothing to do with its 
terms. At best it is merely a com- 
promise between two parties to a 
lawsuit. It proves only what ey- 
erybody has known for a long 
time; namely, that the Department 
of Justice at Washington regards 
price-agreements as unlawful re- 
straints of trade. 


For the Man It may sound 


Who Is like one of the 
“Not jokes left over 


from the silly 
Interested”’ season, hut it is 
the sober truth: Uncle Sam has 
smashed the Kindling-wood 
Trust. At first sight it looks as 
though anybody who possessed 
an old packing-case and a hatchet 
could bid defiance to such an at- 
tempted monopoly, and for our 
part we hadn’t noticed any great 
public outcry concerning the high 
cost of starting the kitchen fire. 
Yet the records of a certain 
United States District Attorney's 
office disclose a series of very im- 
pressive interviews with the kin- 
dling-wood magnate, as a result 
of which he “went out of busi- 
ness.” That event created no stir 
in the business world. It left 
vacant one room in a down-town 
office building, and may _ have 
thrown half-a-dozen people out 
of employment. But small as he 
was, the kindling-wood man had 
run foul of the anti-trust laws, 
and it was a question of fighting 
the Government or quitting. 
Now we imagine that if any- 
one had warned the kindling- 
wood man in advance, |< would 
have said, “Forget it; that doesn’t 
apply to me.” And so would any 
number of other concerns who 
have seen the trust-busting proc- 
ess from the inside. Tlic list 1s 
a long one; including coal opera- 
tors, coal dealers, railroads, pipe 
manufacturers, meat packcrs, salt 
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manufacturers, wholesale  gro- 
cers, payer manufacturers, eleva- 
tor manufacturers, lumber deal- 
es, reiail druggists, furniture 
manufacturers, umbrella manu- 
facturer-. plumbing-supply manu- 
facturer.. powder manufacturers, 
statione? manufacturers, 
boat op rators, butter and egg 
dealers, electric-lamp manufac- 
turers, borse-shoe manufacturers, 
cable manufacturers, flour manu- 
facturers, coaster-brake manufac- 
turers, steamship operators, 
wharf operators, shoe-last manu- 
facturers, fruit dealers, breakfast- 
food manufacturers—and so on. 
Some of them were big and pow- 
erful; others were small and incon- 
sicuous; probably each of them 
was thoroughly convinced that the 
anti-trust laws didn’t apply to him; 
yet in each of the instances above 
mentioned the Government has 
forced either a radical change of 
methods, or complete dissolution. 
And it is generally the man 
who is “not interested” that gets 
hit the hardest. He goes on his 
way serenely, until some fine day 
a complaint from his competitor 
turns the District Attorney’s 
steam-roller in his direction. 
When that happens it is a little 
late in the day to begin to inform 
himself as to what the Govern- 
ment requires of him. The pur- 
pose of the articles in PriNnTERS’ 
Ivk on ‘The Dangers of Aggres- 
sive Salesmanship” is to inform 
manufacturers in advance as to 
what the Government demands. 
Those articles are written par- 
ticularly for the man who is “not 
interested.” 


Cost of Carry-M anufacturers 


who study with 
care the changes 

Accounts in the retail field 
will note with interest the news 
that the Riker & Hegeman drug 
chain will, after September 30, dis- 
continue charge accounts in all but 
two of their 103 stores in 44 cities, 
the state! reason being the physi- 
cal difficulty of handling accounts 
for so miany stores, 

The announced act‘on was vir- 
tually a ioregone conclusion from 
the time George J. Whelan and 
his associ.ites in the United Cigar 


ing Charge 


tow- > 
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Stores Company obtained control 
of the Riker & Hegeman Com- 
pany. The United Cigar Stores 
do not charge goods and the 
United interests believe the prac- 
tice has no place in any chain sales 
plan, at least one aiming at ex- 
treme centralization and auto- 
matism. 

At first thought, one might 
imagine the impositions and dis- 
honesty of the public would fur- 
nish the largest factor of expense 
in charge accounts, but according 
to George Wattley, secretary and 
treasurer of the company, this is 
not so. Mr. Wattley is the man 
chiefly responsible for the ac- 
counting system of the United 
Cigar Stores Company. He re- 
cently moved over to Riker-Hege- 
man to install the system there. 

“We have our share of imposi- 
tion,” said Mr. Wattley, “and no 
doubt the cost of collection is 
large on such relatively small ac- 
counts as are carried in drug 
stores. The main items of expense, 
however, are the opening of ac- 
counts and the bookkeeping, audit- 
ing and correspondence. The 
minimum cost to us of this charge 
business is ten per cent. 

“Its continuance is irreconcilable 
with our system. With us no 
store manager can open an ac- 
count on his own responsibility. 
He must refer the matter up to 
headquarters, ordinarily by special 
report, but if the matter is urgent, 
by telephone. Either way costs 
money. Then there is the time 
taken for investigation, for con- 
sideration, for accounting, for 
auditing. Every extra statement 
and letter adds to the expense. 
We are perfectly willing to let 
whatever stores want the credit 
business have it. The saving to 
us by discontinuing it will show 
in reduced prices and increased 
service. We do not believe we 
shall lose a customer.” 

Another and competing drug 
chain is said to bear a 2% percent- 
age of actual loss on charge ac- 
counts. In the grocery field charge 
accounts are so generally expen- 
sive and hard to control that no 
chain thinks of permitting them, 

The nearest parallel to the drug 
chains are the large department 
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stores, where evolution is also at 
work. In a recent number of 
Printers’ Inx, J. F. Beale, Jr., 
advertising manager of Saks & 
Company, New York, and _ for- 
merly otf R. H. Macy & Company, 
of New York, and Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia, related how 
a number of men active in the 
department store and retail field 
unanimously agreed that a very 
few years would find not more 
than six large department stores 
remaining in New York. They 
were also pessimistic about the 
chain stores. These men, how- 
ever, did not figure charge ac- 
counts as necessarily among the 
department store’s weaknesses. 

As a matter of fact, the parallel 
with the chain drug store is not a 
close one. Department store charge 
accounts of course run much 
larger than drug store accounts, 
and the cost of handling is much 
less. All stores do not show the 
same costs. The differences are 
differences of care in accepting 
accounts and in collection prac- 
tice. One store solicits accounts 
with discrimination; another blun- 
ders. One keeps its charge ac- 
counts down, and collections up; 
another carries no charges at all. 

A well-known department store 
man is authority for the statement 
that some department stores do a 
charge business at a total cost of 
less than two per cent, and others 
at three, four, five, and possibly 
more. Macy’s, which does no 
charge business, claims to effect 
a saving of from six to seven per 
cent for its cash customers. There 
is a temptation—we do not say 
any yield to it—but there is a 
temptation for the non-charging 
store to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the matter as a factor ‘in 
price-making and for the other 
type of store to minimize it. 

On the whole, the quest’on as 
to whether the charging of ac- 
counts is an asset or a liability, 
and as to whether the stores that 
offer or avoid it are strong or 
weak in their methods, seems to 
depend, as so many other things 
do, on circumstances—the kind of 
patronage, the kind of central 
management, the kind of store or 
department management, its audit- 


ing, collection, corre-pondence, 
and so forth, The Riker & Hege- 
man and United Cigar Store sys- 
tems are so definite an so gen- 
erally known that it is possible 
for most advertising me to agree 
that under all the cirevinstances 
the 10 per cent cost is probably 
unavoidable, and that there js 
therefore no alternative io cutting 
off the offending business. 

But with the department store 
business, the situation is «'fferent, 
There is no mounting cosi. Charge 
accounts are still acceptable to 
most of them. The strength or 
weakness of the store must rather 
be determined by the nature of its 
policy and methods. If a laxity is 
found in charge accounting, it is 
almost certain to be an indicat‘on 
of general weakness and to be 
obvious in other and more im- 
portant departments first. 


Building one is a pect 


liar element of 
Confidence £8 imeliness in the 


Investments -emarks of 
George B. Caldwell at the recent 
convention of. the Investment 
Bankers’ Association. “The pub- 
lic is daring,” he said, “and yet it 
is timid. It will sometimes rush 
in where even the angels should 
fear to tread, but will retreat pre- 
cipitately on the slightest suspicion 
that all is not well. Once you 
destroy confidence, you destroy 
credit, and when the latter is de- 
stroyed trade is instantly para- 
lyzed.” 

Mr. Caldwell was speaking of 
the duty of the investment banker 
to educate the public by the clear- 
est and most unmistakalle pub- 
licity. Instead of relying upon at- 
tempts to curb ew aire ees 
speculation by passing lue-sky 
laws, and surrounding the ma- 
chinery of finance with a net- work 
of regulations, he would de velop 
the judgement of the individual in- 
vestor by intelligent advertising. 
“The banker must educate the de- 
positor,” he said, “the hon house, 
the investor. As the depositor is 
left to choose his bank inlepend- 
ently, so the investor myst learn 
to choose his investmen: without 
too much sunport from t hanker 
or the law.” 
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Printers and their Specialties 
. Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
/of Printers,- When Planning their Next Job 


PRINTING THAT 
SELLS GOODS 


We print booklets and catalogues 

for particular advertisers because 

we know 

Printinc, Copy, ENcravine ArT 
Send for samples and specifications * 


READ PRINTING COMPANY 


HIRAM SHERWOOD, President 
106 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


OLISH 


Specimens of Printing 
and Ad Composition 
have received the 
highest commenda- 
tion from the leading 
printing publications. 


A. COLISH, New York Cir 











Typographic 
,. service 


Advertising Agencies exclusively 


For seven years —since we started in 
business—we have served continuous- 
ly the largest agency in New York. 


C. E. RUCKSTUHL, INc. 
27 East 31ST STREET, NEW YORK 


Color Plate Engraving and 
Color Printing 


We operate the largest establishment east 
of Chicago and most modern and complete 
in the country. Large edition color 
printing is now successfully executed at 
much reduced prices, placing high- 
grade color illustrations within the reach of 
all. Direct by Mail advertising rendered 
more efficient by using our service. 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 


ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY 
424-438 West 38rd Street, New York 





To sell your goods a 
catalog must do 


them justice. Our 
customers find that 
good catalogs pay. 


THE KALKHOFF COMPANY 
216 West 18th Street, New York 


CATALOG BUILDING 


One of the oldest Wholesale Shoe Con- 
cerns in New York grew tired of sending 
their agents a cut-and-dried catalog. They 
sent for us. We supplied a ‘‘sales’’ thought 
and built the catalog around it. 

Glad to supply an original thought and 
reinforce it with fine printing for any manu- 
facturer who wants a rea/ catalog. Letus 
figure on your next issue. 

THE MOORE PRESS, Incorporated 
30-38 Ferry Street - New York City 
Our booklet “Tapping The Dealer On The 
Shoulder” sent on request to manufacturers 
writing over their personal signature 





EDWARD LANGER 
PRINTING COMPANY 


Mail Order Printers 








Rotary Equipment of Twelve Up- 
‘To-Date Machines 


Cataiocuns or QuALITY-SERVICE 
470 W: 


424 W 


Broadway 


38rd Street f NEW YORK 





ff BOOKLETS 
& CATALOGS 


ANY of America’s prominent advertis- 
ers and advertising agencies like the 
George Batten Company, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, Frank Seaman, Inc., Federal 
Agency and others, requiring High Class 
Booklet and Catalog Work use the 


printersof Charles Francis Press 
PRINTERS’ 
mK =. 80 W.13thSt., N.Y. 4 
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OCTOBER MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
FOR OCTOBER 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 


IN 


Agate 

Pages. Lines. 

MClure's (Coléj.%.% 055%. 201 34,206 
Review of Reviews 24,528 
Metropolitan (cols.)....... 121 20,572 
Cosmopolitan 20,251 
World’s Work 19,677 
Harper’s Monthly 18,900 
American (cols.)........-. 117 16,868 
Hearst’s (cols.)....0sc00 67 15,209 
American Boy (cols.)..... 14,227 
Scribner’s 14,189 
Everybody’s 18,909 
13,636 
12,887 
9,947 
9,710 
9,618 
7,497 
7,246 
6,937 


Century 
Atlantic Monthly 
Current Opinion (cols.)... 


Munsey’s 

Boys’ Magazine (cols.).... 

Boys’ ‘Life (60l8.) 56.60 ci06 0 

American Sunday Monthly 
(cols.) 

Bookman 

BE SMGHOIAS ssaidenaaweue 

Wide World 

Popular (2 issues) (Sept.) 


6,500 
6,468 
6,027 
5,992 
5,894 
4,515 
4,088 
4,082 
3,808 
3,192 
3,136 
2,380 
2,240 


Overland 

Ainslee’s 

Snappy Stories (2 issues).. 
Blue _ OE SOIT a ae 
Smith’s 

Smart Sct 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 

Agate 

Columns. Lines. 

105,702 
41,657 
86,446 
28,672 
24,850 
21,750 
21,049 
17,148 
17,108 
16,344 
13,668 
18,558 
11,816 


Vogue (? issues) 

Ladies’ Home Journal 

Harper’s Bazar 

Good Housekeeping (pages) 128 
Woman’s ome Companion 121 
Pictorial Review 

Delineat 

Woman's 

Designer 

People’s Jiome Journal.... 
McCall’s 
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Agate 

Columns Lines 
11,488 
11,020 
9,592 
9,583 
7,420 
5,425 


3,518 


Housewife 

Mother’s Magazine 
Holland’s Magazine 
Woman’s World 

People’s Popular Monthly. 
Home Life 

Needlecraft 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 
RYING GENERAL AND 
CLASS ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
Conte.) .sccces 50,274 
30,576 
28,392 


Vanity Fair 
System 
Popular 
Country 
(cols.) 
tHouse & Garden (cols.).. 
tPopular Science Monthly 
and World’s Advance... 
Countryside Mag. (cols.).. 
Theatre (cols.)........... 
National Sportsman 
Field & Stream 
House Beautiful 
Forest & Stream 
Physical Culture 
Craftsman 
*Illustrated World 
Arts & Decoration (cols.).. 
International Studio (cols.) 
“Outdoor Life 
Outing 
Recreation (cols.)......... 
Outer’s Book 
pe Coe OS ner 
Garden Magazine (cols.).. 
Golf Illustrated (cols.).... 
Extension Magazine (cols.) 24 


Mechanics........ 
Life in America 
27,804 
15,022 


14,406 
12,042 
11,928 
10,864 
10,584 
9,658 
9,069 
8,944 
8,491 
8,365 
7,420 
6,946 
6,940 
6,816 
5,880 
5,838 
5,462 
4,900 
4,387 
3,920 


(cols.)... 
(cols.).. 


tAmerican Homes & Gardens consoli- 
dated with House & Garden. 

tFormerly World’s Advance. 
*Formerly Technical World. 

VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 

CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 

advertising.) Agate 

Columns. Lines. 

20,440 

14,489 

18,550 

12,096 

7,897 


MacLean’s 

Everywoman’s World...... 
Canadian Home Journal... 
Canadian Mag. (pages).... 
*Canadian Courier ..,.... 


*4 September issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISinG jy 
SEPTEMBER WEEKLIES 
(Exclusive of publisher's own 

advertising.) 

Agate 
nus. Lines, 
23.516 
13,252 
9,500 
9,009 
8,917 
Leslie’s T6851 


Life 


September 1-7 Colur 
Saturday Evening Post.. 1 
Town & Country 
Literary Digest......... ( 
Scientific American 
Collier’s 


5,705 
4,284 
4,159 
2,845 
2,772 
2,717 
2,566 


Independent 
Youth’s Companion 
Outlook (pages) 
Churchman 

Judge 

Harper’s Weekly 2,228 
All-Story (pages) 2,072 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 1,83 
Associated Sunday Mag. 7 1,402 


September 8-14 
Saturday Eveuaing Post.. 
Collier’s 
Literary Digest......... 
Town & Country 
Leslie’s 
Life 
National Sundzy Mag... 
Independent 
Christian Herald 
Youth’s Companion 
Outlook (pages) 
Judge 2,802 
Scientific 3 2,706 
Churchman 2,486 
All-Story (pages) 2,002 
Associated Sunday Mag. 1,930 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 1,170 
Harper’s Weekly 1,144 


25,103 
14,851 
14,042 
12,850 
5,400 
5,282 
4,880 
4,244 
4,032 
3,516 


3,248 


September 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Literary Digest 
Collier's 
Town & Country 
Leslie’s 
Life 
Christian Herald 
Independent 
Youth’s Companion 
Scientific American 
Judge 
Outlook (pages) 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
Associated Sunday Mag. 
Churchman 
All-Story (pages) 
Harper’s Weekly 


22,268 
18,651 
13,489 
10,875 
7,743 
6,275 
5,544 
3,656 
3,544 


3,275 








\gate 
ines, 
3,516 
3,252 
9,500 
9,009 
8,917 
6,351 
5,705 
4,284 
4,159 
2,845 
2,772 
2,717 
2,566 
2,228 
2,072 
1,830 
1,402 


5,103 
4,851 
1,042 
2 850 
»,400 
5,282 
1,880 
244 
4,032 
3,016 
3,248 
2,802 
2,706 
2,486 
2,002 
| 930 
{170 
1,144 
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In October Vanity Fair carries 
more advertising than any other 
monthly magazine. 


If you have followed the Printers’ 
Ink figures month after month, you 
will appreciate that October (see op- 
posite page) is just another chapter 
in Vanity Fair’s continued story. 


When a magazine carries a phe- 
nomenally large volume of adver- 
tising—not only one month—but 
month after month, it proves beyond 
question that 


—the magazine produces 
phenomenal results! 


Uytdioust Ssqers. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER, 


VANITY FAIR 


CONDI NAST FRANK CROWNINSHIELD 
Publisher Editor 


449 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Agate 
Columns Lines 
September 22-28 

Saturday Evening Post.. 127 
Collier’s 
Outlook (pages) 
Literary Digest 
Christian Herald........ 
Independent 


21,341 
14,280 
12,320 
9,361 
8,316 
6,145 
5,781 
4,491 
3,925 
3,477 
3,016 
2,571 
2,169 
1,638 


Scienti‘ic 

Judge 

National Sunday Mag... 
Youth’s Companion 
Churchman 

All-Story (pages) 
Harper’s Weekly 
Associated Sunday Mag. 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 


September 29-31 
Leslie’s 


Christian Herald 
Outlook (pages) 
Youth’s Companion 


Totals for September 
Saturday Evening Post 


Literary Digest 51,554 











Every Week 


A Growing Influence 
on Women as Well as 
Men— 


Sold in Connection with the 
Associated Sunday Magazine. 


1,000,000 National 


Circulation Guaranteed. 








95 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











Agate 
Columns Lines 
Collier’s 
tTown & Country 


*Outlook 

Scientific American 
Independent 

*Youth’s Companion 

Judge 

Churchman 

tNational Sunday Magazine... 
All-Story 

Associated Sunday Magazine 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine 
Harper’s Weekly 


6,774 
6,533 
6,274 


*5 issues per month. 
72 issues per month. 
$3 issues per month. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 
ING IN MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 

advertising.) Agate 

Columns. Lines, 
668 105,702 

3 50,274 
41,657 
36,446 
34,206 
30,576 


Vogue (2 issues) 
Vanity Fair 
Ladies’ Home Journal 208 
Harper’s Bazar....... 216 
McClure’s 
System (pages) 
Good Housekeeping 
(pages) 
. Popular 
(pages) 
. Country Life in Amer. 
. Review of Reviews 
(pages) 
- Woman’s Home Com- 
panion 
. Pictorial Review 
. Delineator 
14. Metropolitan 
15. MacLean’s 
16. Cosmopolitan (pages). 
17. World’s Work (pages) 
18. Harper’s Monthly 
(pages) 
19. Woman’s Magazine... 
20. Designer 
21. American 
22. People’s Home Journal 
23. “Hearst’s 
124. House & Garden 
25. Everywoman’s World. 


Near w nde 


28,672 
Mechanics 
28,392 
27,804 


24,350 
21,750 
21,049 
20,572 
20,440 
20,251 
19,677 


18,900 
17,148 
17,108 
16,68 
15,344 
15,208 
15,022 
14,489 


tAmerican Homes & Garden: consoli- 
dated with House & Garden. 
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33,000 
AUTOMOBILES 


That is the number of automobiles sold by dealers to 
people in California in six short months. The majority 
of these cars were sold within the past three months, 
because prior to that time the dealers could not obtain 
a sufficient number of cars to satisfy the demand. 








These cars represent an investment of over $33,000,000. 


The Union Iron Works, a San Francisco concern, has 
recently closed a contract which means $4,000,000 to be 
spent in San Francisco alone, 


$600,000,000 worth of farm products are on the way 
to market from Western farmers—the biggest raisin 
crop, the biggest wine grape crop, the biggest wheat 
crop, the biggest rice crop. 


Business men, manufacturers, national advertisers! Get 
busy in the Pacific Coast country! Good times are here. 
Get your share of this business! 


USE 


SUNSET (4) MAGAZINE 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


Witiiam A, Witson, 515 Candler Building 
CuarLes Dorr, 6 Beacon Street 
GranuamM C, Parrerson, 838 Marquette Building 


Member the Quoin Club and Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
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PRINTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
OCTOBER ADVERTISING 

1915 1914 1913 1912 Total 

G osmopolitan 20,251 27,664 35,952 44,261 128 198 
McClure’s 34,206 17,852 20,485 24,528 97/071 
Review of Reviews...........4. 24,528 19,400 24,943 26,234 95,105 
World’s Work ¢ 20,912 24,416 24,846 89,85] 
Sunset 3,6: 12,924 25,088 30,968 82.616 
Everybody’s 3,908 17,149 23,750 26,488 81,296 
- ese Monthly 8, 17,619 17,080 Dd 66,143 
Scribner’s ‘ 15,078 »718 65,436 
Hearst’s 5,20§ 12,264 ,56 64,145 
American 14,123 129 8 63,016 
Metropolitan 7 16,858 5,85 95: 59,238 
Century 8 10,836 49,573 
Munsey’s ‘ 11,312 i 49,161 
Current Opinion ¢ 10,224 2,5 208 44,691 
Atlantic Monthly 9, E 416 39,646 
American Boy 7 , 240 37,840 
Red Book § R i 546 37,175 
Argosy f ‘ 8,362 ¢ 26,744 
Boy’s Magazine 7 é 6,588 c 26,074 
Ainslee’s 3,8 f 6,440 7 21,616 
St. Nicholas 3,027 5, 5,712 21,035 
297,427 270,7 789 330,597 1,245,100 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Vogue (2 issues) E 93,510 105,610 84,016 388,838 
Ladies’ Home Journal ,65 40,600 42,630 42,117 167,004 
Good Housekeeping § 2 29.612 31,248 34,272 128,804 
Woman’s Home Companion 35 25,900 29,185 33,920 118,355 
Delineator J 21,238 24,836 80,930 98,053 
Pictorial Review 75 20,900 23,400 22,200 88,250 
Harper’: s Bazar é 30,519 11,116 6,470 84,551 
Designer 15,999 19,760 27,444 80,311 
Woman’s Magazine 7, 16,034 19,589 27,419 80,140 
McCall’s Magazine 3, 16,734 19,738 18,480 68,620 
Ladies’ World 3,558 17,400 15,200 19,000 65,158 
Modern Priscilla 15,792 16,289 19,505 63,402 
People’s Home Journal 5, 15,764 16,025 14,209 61,342 
Mother’s Magazine aa 16,016 14,482 4,206 
Housewife § a 13,700 12,369 50,301 
Woman’s World 9,585 9, 12,190 11,539 43,112 


~ 400, 359 8 416, £&2 418,322 1,630,447 
CLASS MAG? pe S 

Vanity Fair 50,274 28,904 46,77 23,914 149,870 
Country Life in America........ 27,804 31,196 35,486 *438,894 138,380 
System 30,576 28,280 31,220 31,982 122,058 
Popular Mechanics 28,392 23,296 28,336 26,208 106,232 

Popular Science Monthly and 
World’s Advance 14,406 16,375 14,882 11,424 57,087 
+House & Garden 15,022 11,557 12,055 12,550 51,184 
House Beautiful 9,658 : 13,570 14,172 49,034 
The Countryside Magazine 12,042 ‘ 13,260 14,280 49,024 
To ee 10,584 4 11,060 11.648 43,540 
Outing B 11,144 15,976 41,356 
Theatre 925 9f A 9,456 37,918 
Physical Culture 8,$ 9, f 8,064 35,620 
International Studio { ¢ RK 11,064 78 
Garden Magazine sf 5,£ S$ 10,204 28,573 
Travel 5 4, 400 6,341 5,460 21,663 


212,539 257,188 250,296 963,779 


*2 issues. ft American Homes & Gardens consolidated with House & Garden. 


WEE KI. TES (hepeeaier). 

Saturday Evening Post 228 842 102,894 113,355 408,319 
Collier’s f . 298 44,213 56,045 200,028 
ReUeray DUPER. «+ s.0.000000 0 s00%'s 51,58 44,907 41,544 37,820 175,825 
Town & Country 36,$ 29,562 34,548 40,307 141,889 
Outlook , *24,360 24,024 29,848 102,256 
Life ¢ 18,325 24,016 28,289 97,779 
Christian Herald 5,05 *24,024 18,032 22,180 89,268 
Leslie’s 28,25 21,174 14,741 20,960 85,169 
Scientific : é 8,91! 24,602 19,170 16,033 7 


355, 703 335,524 322,677 364,837 





Grand _ total 1,297,243 1,214,136 1,326, 944 1,379,742 5,218,065 
~~ 13 issues. *5 issues. 
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Shipping Room of VOGUE'S SHOPPING SERVICE. During the busy season, more 
than @ thousand orders a day are handled by this department. 


The Buying Suggestion 


So responsive are Vogue’s readers, to the buying suggestion, 
which its great volume of advertising helps to impart to them 
—that Vogue itself is obliged to maintain a special Shopping 
department, just to aid its readers in their buying. 


In 1914, Vogue thus distributed more than $100,000 among its 
advertisers—simply as a little extra dividend. 


The market of the 80,000 wealthiest families, 
able and eager to buy your goods, is offered 
to you through Vogue’s advertising pages. 


The season of the greatest expenditure by these 80,000 
families of wealth is at hand--Need I point out more clearly 


your opportunity! 


Advertising Manager. 


443 Fourth Avenue New York 














Lorene 











Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


DVERTISERS who have 

been pestered from time im- 
memorial with solicitations to ad- 
vertise in the programme of the 
hod-carriers’ annual ball or the 
barkeepers’ clam-bake, on a basis 
of the tremendous advertising 
value of those mediums, may take 
heart. At least one organization 
has had the courage to put the 
proposition on a basis of plain 
truth, and its success may encour- 
age others to follow suit. The fol- 
lowing letter, which was received 
by manufacturers in the drug 
trade, explains itself: 
GENTLEMEN: : 

This is a holdup—pure and simple! 

We trust, however, that we shall dis- 
play more finesse—more artistic tem- 
perament and talent—than is usual in 
such cases. uw 

No doubt you get similar calls a- 
plenty, and from all quarters, but we 
are going to assume that one more—a 
lightweight—won’t hurt much. 

The Toledo Drug Club and The De- 
troit Drug Club, composed of about 98 
per cent of all the druggists in both 
cities, are going to give a joint outing 
on August 25, 1915, at Sugar Island, 
in Lake Erie, between this city and 
Detroit, and formerly the camping place, 
we believe, of Robinson Crusoe. 

This is going to be some picnic and 
will cost some money—a commodity that 
few chemists possess. 

The wives and kiddies of these over- 
worked purveyors of your goods will be 
out en masse—in fact they will be the 
gh of this Big Time Show. 

ats, swims and fishing will be fea- 
tures of the day, but the real hot stuff 
—the big North Pole Magnet—will be 
a series of games and contests for 
women and children, only. 2 

Some thirty-odd valuable prizes are 
to be distributed, and in consequence, 
there will be fun and joy galore—espe- 
— for the winners. 

e are going to get up a little Jesse 
James Booklet, or programme, for the 
occasion, showing the order of things 
for the day and you are among the 
“chosen few” that we _ contemplate 
peerens with a 2-inch ad for a 5-dollar 
ill. 


The rate is not high when you con- 
sider the general publicity that you will 
not get. 

Furthermore, the small outlay of a 
V entitles you to “all the privileges of 
the grounds’—as they say in circus 
parlance, and it’s the limit that you or 
any other friend can pay. 

This scheme is purely one of petty 
panhandling—no big game hunt goes! 

And from all this stuff do you get us, 
or rather, do we get you—for $5—? 

o It Now! 


ca 


_Send_ the Gold to H. J. Abele (Drug. 
he Toledo Drug Club, Toled& i 
Herman is O. K. but ii ng se 
welsh we’ll nail him by the absence of 
your ad in booklet—which will be sent 
you. 


* x 


Jesse James, it will be remem- 
bered, was a famous “hold-up 
man” of the Missouri-Kansas 
border, so the name on the pro- 
gramme was altogether in keep- 
ing. Judging from some of the 
published letters from manufac- 
turers (enclosing the five) the 
scheme was hailed with relief, 
The Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany even expressed its gratitude 
in verse, and, judging irom ap- 
pearances, the Bromo-Seltzer peo- 
ple came across with double the 
ante. At any rate, the Bromo- 
Seltzer ad occupies four inches. 
The Schoolmaster congratulates 
the druggists of Toledo and De- 
troit upon their courage in put- 
ting up the proposition as a 
straight donation, and not at- 
tempting to hide it behind a spur- 
ious advertising claim. 

x ok x 


*x 


A reader of the Classroom who 
is managing the advertising de- 
partment of a struggling publica- 
tion inquires as to how much sal- 
ary he should receive, adding that 
the advertising revenue amounts to 
about $10,000 a year. He wishes 
to know if it is customary in the 
publishing world for the advertis- 
ing manager to be paid a commts- 
sion as compensation, and, if s0, 
what the commission usually 1s, 

This advertising manager should 
receive exactly what he is worth- 
no more and no less. As the 
Schoolmaster doesn’t know the 
gentleman’s ability he cannot tel 
him what it should command. It 
is possible that the future ahead 
of the publication might warrant 
this man in getting along on a very 
small salary for a while. On the 
other hand, the publication may 
be such an ordinary medium that 
securing ten thousand dollars 
worth of business for it would be 
excellent work and entitle the ad- 
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sults are secured by paying adver- 
tising representatives a fixed salary 
or by letting the principal compen- 
sation be a salary, even if a bonus 
or commission is paid, in addition, 
for good results, ’ 

* 


anager to a large slice 
lvertising income. The 
ter feels safe in saying 
is no fixed principle as 
sunt of commission that 
paid in such cases, and 
inclined to believe that 
ssion form of compen- 
sation in tue publishing world is on 
the decline. The modern publish- 
ing idea seems to be that best re- 


vertising 1 
of the < 
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that ther 
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* 


Rules, aie rules: the educator, 
whether it be in law, medicine, 
salesmanship, advertising, or let- 
ter-writing, seems to think that 





Making Good in Great Britain 


The Dominant Group 


lulton’s is the six million group. The SIX MILLION 
only represents the circulation,—figures cannot convey 
in idea of its influence, its comprehensive appeal, its 
unchallenged power to sell advertised goods. 
Picture Papers, Weekly Papers, Sunday Papers, Morn- 
ign Papers, Evening Papers and every one a sure win- 
ner for the American advertiser. 
They cover Great Britain, they appeal to every class, 
they influence all. Get specimen copies and rates from 


THE HULTON COMPANY, Daily Sketch Building, London, England 


MONTPELIER Arcus| BARRE TIMES 

















MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


The October Post Office statement to the | 
Government shows that the net paid | 
circulation of the Montpelier Argus was | 


3239 


copies per issue. Copy of the statement 
will be mailed to any one interested on | 
request. 


| copies per issue. 


BARRE, VERMONT 


The October Post Office statement to the 
Government shows that the net paid cir- 
culation of the Barre Times was 


6,221 
Copy of the entire 


statement will be mailed to any one in- 
terested on request. 





elhis Season’s Lists 





Will include Newspaper Classified more than before, because Advertisers 
know ‘ ‘Classified” ads are looked for by the live “Agents”, aggressive ‘“‘Sales- 
men”, and reliable “Business Opportunity” seekers. 


Send for Bulletin 134. Contains best lists. 


Arkenberg Special Agency, Publishers’ Representatives 
Newspaper Classified Exclusively, 408 Madison Ave., Toledo, O 


Agencies If you're not one ofthe 151 advertising agencies “clearing” newspaper clasvified 
through us send at once for the Bulletin and commission proposition. 
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Agency Man 
Ofen for Engagement 


Formerly advertising manager for 
two manufacturers, handling 
appropriations over $125,000; 
now with a big agency. Good 
copy writer; thoroughly familiar 
with plans, mediums and selling. 
Creative, resourceful and well- 
connected. Unusual credentials. 
Connection with New York 
agency desired. Address in con- 
fidence, A. D., Box 323, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 














There Is absolutely NO CLASS of 
trade or profession, that SOME kind 
of an ADVERTISING RULER will 
not REACH and STAY WITH. We 
make them all--Let us show you.! 


Write to Dept. 3 


POST-TELEGRAM 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The October Post Office statement to the 
Government shows that the net paid cir- 
culation of the Post-Telegram was 


25,375 


copies per issue. Further information 
will be furnished on request. 


, — 
Fruit-Grower 


and Farmer 

















This monthly journal is an authority on 
fruit growing and farmi 

lachian Belt. Edited by Prof. W. B. 
Alwood, one of the country’s foremost 
horticulturists. 

. Stuart, of Virginia, writing to 
Prof. Alwood, says: ‘I know of no 
higher authority on this subject (fruit 
growing) than yourself.’’ 

“The Only Fruit Journal In the Middle 
Atlantic States.” 


Advertising rates and information on 
request. 

Virginia Fruit Grower and Farmer 
Dept. E. Charlottesville, Va. 














guiding principles must be te. 
duced to rules. The student, too 
usually wants a rule; a rule gives 
him a cut-and-dried process—sayes 
thinking. The Schoolmaster was 
once consulted by the head of an 
advertising class who wanted to 
know what the headline of an ad- 
vertisement should be. The 
Schoolmaster thought a while and 
said, “Any words that will draw 
the favorable attention of the 
reader to the advertiser’s mes- 
sage.” 

“Too broad,” said Mr. Instruc- 
tor, “my students must have a 
more definite definition.” And so 
he finally worked out four or five 
classifications for advertising 
headlines, leaving, as he thought, 
a broad enough classification as 
the last one to give the student 
freedom of thought, But it didn’t 
work out that way. Nine-tenths 
of his students tried to fit all their 
headlines into one or the other of 
the first four classifications and 
they were dead sure that all head- 
lines that did not meet these re- 
quirements were weak selections. 

he Schoolmaster has _lately 
looked over some _ salesmanship 
lessons which set out to give defi- 
nite rules for “first getting the 
prospect’s interest,” for managing 
the matter of handshaking, etc. 
Possibly it is vital in a salesman- 
ship course to discuss all these 
things in a general way, but it isa 
mistaken idea to try to reduce 
such matters to rules. What might 
be perfectly appropriate in one 
case might be made entirely inap- 
propriate in another case by a very 
slight change in circumstances. 
At the last, these matters must be 
left largely to each man’s initta- 
tive, to his sense of fitness and 
tact. 

x ok * 

Referring to the Schoolmaster’s 
comment on the advisability of 
marking proofs “O. K. as cor 
rected,” rather than merely “O. 
K.,” a member of the Classroom 
who owns up to. the initials 
C. D. M., writes as follows: 

“A still better method is to mark 
them ‘O. K. as corrected, except 
as to typographical errors, of 
‘O. K. as corrected—but not read 
for typo errors.’ It should not ¢ 
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up to the advertiser to discover 
misspellings of ordinary words, 
wrong-font letters, etc. yet his 
0, K. covers these, too, if not 
qualified as suggested.” 


The Schoolmaster was on a 
train with a salesman the other 
day and the talk worked around 
to advertising. Said the sales- 
man, in effect: “I think my 
company makes a_ mistake to 
throw so many things on me. 


I’m a salesman, and if I am left 
alone I can sell my share of the 
goods, but if they keep hammer- 
ing me on collections and keep 
trying to make an advertising 
man of me, I won’t have time to 
do my real work. Doubtless all 
this advertising is fine, but if I 
have to give a lot of attention on 
that, then my sales are going to 
suffer.” 

It is the old story of the sales- 
man’s being unable to see that 








Going Up! 


Our rapidly increasin 
advertising rates of Goop 


subscription list will soon compel us to advance the 
EALTH. Of course, we dislike to slip you the informa- 


tion. This goes without saying. And, equally of course, x are thinking “That’s 


what they all say” and you feel correspondingly bored. 


owever, when it comes, 


the raise in Goop HeaLtH advertising rates will be a real one and for a real reason 
for—as you know, necessity is a law unto itself. 


For a brief space, we shall accept orders, and contracts for a year, on the 


basis of our present rates so—dash o 
the next mail to— 


a line, saying ‘‘let ’er come” and post it in 


J. Dwight Brewer, Advertising Manager, GOOD HEALTH 


1810 W. Main St. 








best. 

















Advertising, Printing 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


Bia a 


W; have insured 
our future by 

building an organiza- 
tion that is well-rounded in 


{© every department. Our copy, art 
and research, equipment is of the 


We maintain our own 
efficient printing plant. We hold 
that our clients have a right to 
demand more from us than 
book-keeping ability and talent 
for selling blue sky. 


The Fletcher Co. 


dvertisin¢g Service 
Philadelphia 


Selling Counsel 
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AreYou Getting the Most | 
Out of Your Salesmen? | 


Let me come into your organization and in- 
stall and operate a follow-up system of direct 
sales letters and other literature that will help 
your road salesmen make more money for you. 
I am an all-around advertising man with abil- 
ity to write and design attractive, business- 
getting literature. I know how to co-operate 
with the sales force and make the advertising 
appropriation bring increased sales. I seek a 
permanent connection with some good house 
willing to pay me $160 a month. Will go any- 
where. Address ‘‘W.’’ Box 331, Printers’ Ink. 


PAUL BROWN 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


61 WASHINGTON AVE., 





CITY, LI. 
N.Y. PHONE 6120 RIVERSIDE. 





Somewhere in New York 


a big busy executive requires a 
man of my training--one with 
creative ability, possessing 
initiative, stamina and adapta- 
bility. Eleven years practical 
experience as Advertising Mana. 
ger and Printing buyer. 


Address, ‘‘A.M.”’ Box 330, Printers’ Ink 





If You Want to Reach the Motor 
Car Owner Use the 


AMERICAN MOTORIST 


Largest Circulation in Its Field 
Main Office: Riggs Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 








The German Weekly of National 
Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 133,992. Rate 35c. 


| for their product. 1 
| of fine quality peaches were left to rot 
| on the trees this year because the prices 


| ing the fruit. 


INK 


selling and advertising are go 
closely interwoven that often it 
is a difficult job to say whether 
an expense should be charged 
against advertising or against 
selling expense. The School- 


| master isn’t sure he succceded, but 
| just because he felt in a mission- 
| ary mood that morning, he tried 


to make Mr. Salesman see that 


| advertising properly understood 


and properly applied would enable 


| him to sell more goods—that if it 
| didn’t prove to be a real aid to 
| selling it was all wrong and the 


sooner his company found that 


| out and stopped advertising, the 
| better it would be. 


Peach Growers Consider Na- 
tional Advertising 


Peach growers in the vicinity of 
Pomona, Cal., are considering the for 
mation of a co-operative canning com- 
pany for the purpose of steadying mar- 
ket conditions and securing better prices 
Ten thousand tons 


paid by the private canning companies 
were not high enough to justify pick 
i In the event that a co- 
operative organization of growers is 
formed, it is stated that a_ national 
advertising campaign on California 
peaches rnder the brand name of the 
organization is almost certain to be 
the central feature of the marketing 


| plan. 








JOY FOR 
PIPE SMOKERS 


Eutopia Mixture 
SOLD BY MAIL ONLY 


You cannot gei its equal in richness, flavor, aroma 
and quality for any price at retail. Ao aromatic 
blend of the choicest North Carolina, V irginia, 
Kentucky, Turkish, Perique, Latakis aud Havana 
tobaccos, Aged—not flavored. 
Send for 1b. et our risk. Smoke ten pipefuls and if you 
like it send us the price, $1.5 thin ten ap— 
return at our expense. Unless you send the money wil 
order, please give bank or commercial reference. 
Three blends — medium, mfld and extra mi!é. Send 400 
for 34 1b. trial order without pipe; ifnot satisfactory money 
will be returned. Order today. Booklet on request. 
CAMERON TOBACCO CO. 
Semmes and Ninth Sts. Dept. E. Richmond, Va. 


French Briar Pipe 
with first order 











“GIBBONS Knows CANADA’ 


—_———_ 
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| Classified Advertisements 





ADVERTISING WRITERS 


Send us your “ads,” booklets, letters, 
ec. for free letter of criticism and sug- 
gestion. Perhaps we can find what holds 
back results. Gorham & Deane, 47 
Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


Advertising Letters, Circulars, 
folders, etc., 1 have written for others 
formed solid foundation for substantial 
business growth. Perhaps my copy will 
doas much for YOU. Why not investi- 
gate? Send samples of advertising for 
FREE opinion and advice. AD-MAN, 
5644 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—-At an exceptional bargain, 
slightly used high speed thirty-two page 
cylinder Duplex printing press, in per- 
fect condition. Convers i consoli- 
dated and using larger press. Write for 
rice and particulars. A. McNeil, Jr., 
ost Publishing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 








FEMALE POSITION WANTED 





Highly efficient Stenographer-Secretary, 


at the present tine taking course in De- | 


signing, desires to connect with adver- 
tising firm. No objection to out-of-town 
position. Box 717, c/o P. I. 


| 


COPY WRITER: By Recognized Na- 
tional Advertising Agency. Excellent 
opportunity for Sted experience, re- 
sponsibility and advancement with fast- 
growing concern. Must be young, active 
and writer of strong copy. Give de- 
tailed particulars, experience and salary 
expected. Moser & Cotins, Utica, N. Y. 


COPY WRITER ; 

Wanted: Copy writer on automobile and 
accessory advertising. Unusual oppor- 
tunity for a man who can write live, 
snappy, original copy with a punch to 
it. our qualifications will be decided 
upon the samples of work you have 
done. Applicant need not be experi- 
enced in writing automobile copy. State 
salary wanted, age, and lines of business 
you have been connected with. Box 
706, care Printers’ Ink. 











POSITION WANTED 





I recommend my assistant to any adver- 


\ tising manager. Change of policy lets 


him out. If you are looking for an 
assistant here is a good one. Address 
Box 728, care Printers, Ink. 





a gre gg advertising and copy man 
will take entire charge of publicity de- 
partment of satisfactory growing con- 
cern on strict  results-or-no-pay basis. 
Box 708, care Printers’ Ink. 





Young woman secretary; 8 years’ adver- 
tising experience; seeks responsible posi- 
tion requiring executive ability; good 
right hand for advertising manager; 
well recommended. $25. Box 725, P. I. 





HELP WANTED 


FARM BRED MAN WANTED 


With experience in appointing agents 
for the sale of fertilizer, farm machinery 
or in handling Insurance Agents. Must 
be six fect tall, thirty-five to fifty years 
ot age, of good appearance. Competent 
to handle agents and detailed work of 
selling farms. E. A. Strout Farm 
Agency, Inc., 47 West 34th St. N. Y 








_EDITOR FOR TRADE PAPER 

Wanted: Editor for trade paper; some- 
body who can put “kick” in his articles 
or the articles. submitted. _ Newspaper 
training desirable. A man who can pro- 
duce something unusual in the way of 
attractive typography and _ illustration. 
Must also have ability to manage publi- 
cation if necessary. Publication is auto- 
mobile trade paper, but man need not 
now be on automobile paper. Possibly 
some clever louse-organ editor can fill 
the bill. Sell yourself in your first 
etter. Send samples of your present 
work and mark just what’ you are re- 
sponsible for in the way of copy, ideas, 
layout, etc, _State compensation desired 
and give full particulars of your busi- 
ness expericnce. Box 705, c/o P. I. 





Advertising solicitor and executive of 
wide experience, favorably acquainted 
throughout eastern territory, now en- 
gaged, seeks broader opportunity on 
general or class publication; highest cre- 
dentials; correspondence strictly confi- 
dential. Box 699, c/o P. I. 


I WANT A JOB as Advertising Man- 
ager’s Assistant or as Lay-out Man in 
service work. Age 30; practical printer, 
experienced reporter, and student of 
advertising methods; convincing copy 
and_ distinctive display. Opportunity 
sought before wage or location. May I 
send particulars and proof? N. W. 
Blake, 452 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 


OFFICE MANAGER 
Executive with initiative, commonsense 
and judgment; skilful selecting and de- 
veloping employees. Seven years’ broad 
experience office, secretarial work. 
Capable woman, pleasing personality, 
now holding responsible position, look- 
ing for larger opportunity. Box 719, 
care Printers’ Ink. 











Business executive of exceptional ex- 
perience with a thorough knowledge of 
advertising and selling. Strong person- 
ality and an abundance of initiative. At 
present employed in an executive ca- 
pacity but desire change for personal 
reason. Would like position as secre- 
tary to president of a concern where big 
things are demanded and must be ac- 
complished. A-1 references. Box 707, 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING WRITER 
Advertising agency and manufacturer’s 
experience. Can show long, successful 
record. Capable and well recommended, 
Open for engagement. Box 709, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


NOT A GENIUS 
but a clear-headed young man whose ad- 
craft skill springs from broad business 
experience. Seeks situation in adver- 
tising department or agency. Have 
been assistant advertising manager. 
Write to-day, NOW! Box 715, c/o P. I 


CREATOR OF BUSINESS 


An advertising man who writes “fin- 
ished” copy would like new permanent 
connection in automobile, book, period- 
ical, educational, ad agency, or any line 
where direct returns from advertising 
are demanded. He is now creating six 
figures per year where three grew be- 
fore, but on a basis unsatisfactory to 
himself. Intensive experience in crea- 
tive work and collections, a _ trained 
concentrative mind that constantly 
studies advertising and constantly im- 
proves; one who feels equal to the 
uttermost in business-getting at low cost; 
a man who works on foundation prin- 
ciples, and believes in potent, convinc- 
ing arguments rather than in highly 
systematized methods of burning money. 
Accustomed to the process of upbuild- 
ing. Consistency, Box 716, c/o 











‘TECHNICAL COPY MAN 
who knows selling points in machinery 
when he sees them and can put them 
into words that convince buyers, Fiye 
years’ advertising experience. Editorial 
training. Sensible house-organ compiler, 
Seeks position with live manufacturer or 
agency. Business history and samples 
on request. Box 722, care l’rinters’ Ink, 


PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
‘OPPORTUNITIES 


A plan settee, in detail “HOW TO GET GET 
A SATISFACTORY — SITUATION” 
mailed ama 3 1.00. Some say it’s 
worth a hundre our copy is ready, 
HARRIS- DIBBLE COMPANY, 171 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


BIG PUBLISHING OPPORTUNITY 

—An_ interest ($40,000 to $60,000, 
reasonable terms) in long-established in- 
dustrial weekly. Seven (7) per cent 
and better on investment and handsome 
salary for right man. Address MIDDLE 
WEST, Box 672, care of Printers’ 
Ink, New York. 


STANDARD BOOKLETS 


Specialists in writing, designing and 
printing Booklets by standard, cost-cut- 
ting methods a by us. Many 
styles 3% x 6 in. 8, 16 and 32 pages, at- 
tractive covers. 5 p08. 8 pages and 
cover, for $17.75; 5,000 for $42.75. 
Samples, if requested on your letter 
head. The Dando Company, 26-32 §. 




















8rd Street, Philadelphia. 





‘AGE 
York City Car Adv. Co. 93 
York Evening Mail..... _ 
York Evening Post 
Progresso Italo Americano i 
New York Tribune 16 


Ohio Farmer 

Oklahoma Farmer 

Oklahoma Farm Journal 

Ottawa Evening Citizen 

Parsons Paper Company 

Peerless Advertising Service. 

Pennsylvania Farmer 

Philadelphia North American 

Philadelphia Public Ledger. . 

Physical Culture 

Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph 

Pittsburgh Gazette-Times..... 

Popular Science Monthly 

Portland, Me., eee 

Position Wanted—‘‘A. D.’ 

Position Wanted—“A. M.”... 

Position _Wanted—““W” 

Prairie Farmer 

Printers’ Specialties.......... 

Progressive Farmer 

Railway Age-Gazette.. 

Railway Age- Gazette—Mechan- 
ical Editicn 

Railway Electrical on anonge™ 

Raleigh News & Observer. 

Raleigh Times 

Read Printing Co 

Regina Evenig Province 

Ruckstuhl, C. E., Inc 


St. Louis Star 


New 
New 
N.Y. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
Continued from Page 127. 


Salem News 

Savannah News...........-- 72-78 

Signal Engineer 

Simmons-Boardman Pub. 

So. Newspaper Pub. Ass’n. 

Southern Planter 

Spartanburg Herald 

Sperry Magazine 

Sperry & Hutchinson Co 

Springfield Union 

Standard Farm Papers......- 

Strathmore Paper 

Street Railways Adv. Co. 

Successful Farming.......... "49. 43 

Sunset Magazine 115 

Tampa Times 

Tampa Tribune 

Taxarkana Four States Press.72- 

Thompson J. Walter Co., Ltd. 

Today’s Magazine 

Vanity Fair 

Virginia Fruit 
Farmer 

Vogue 

Wallaces’ Farmer 

Want-Ad Mediums 

Waterbury Republican 

Watrous-Estey Advertising Co. 

Waycross Journal.........-- 12-75 

Weed Chain Tire Grip Co...78-79 

Westcott-Jewell Co _ 120 

Winston-Salem Sentinel....- 12-78 

Wisconsin Agriculturist.... 2 

Woman’s World.......-- '32B-39C 

Worcester Gazette 

Zeese-Wilkinson Co 


Grower and 
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ADVERTISING | MEDIUMS 


— 


Birmingham, Ala., Ledger, dy. Av. for 1914, 


30,849. Lest and cleanest advertising medium 
in Alabama. 

New Haven, Conn., ag Reoleter, dy. av. 
for "14 (sworn) 19,414 dy., » 17,158, 5c. 


Peorla, Jil.. Evening ania, Circulation for 
1914, Daily, 21,759; Sunday, 11,469. . - 
Burlington, fa., Hawk-Eye. Av. 1914, daily, 
9,999; Sunday, ti, 108. ‘‘All paid in 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Times-Leader, eve. exc. 
Sun. A.B.C. audit to March 31, 1915, 19,130. 


York, Pa. Dispatch and Dally. Average for 
1914, 20,322. Covers its territory. 


Providence, R. 1., Dally Journal. 
Av. net ped for 1914, 20,653. (OO) 
Sun., 33,018. (O©) The Evening Bul- 
letin, rh ave. net paid for ’14. 


Janesville, Wis., Gazette. Daily average, 
1914, 7,129. April, 1915, average, 7,579. 





Des Moines, ta., Register and Leader-Trib- 
une, daily average 1914, 69,501; Sunday, 47,- 
783. lowa’s Supreme Want ‘Ad Medium. Send 
for town by town and zone circulation booklet. 


New Orleans, La., Item, net daily average 
for 1914, 56,960. 


Augusta, Me., Kennebec Journal, dy. av. 
1914, 11,763. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 

Bangor, Me., Commerci*3, Average for 1914, 
daily 11,753. 


Portland, Me., Evening Express. Net av. 
for 1914, dy. 20,944. Sun. Telegram, 14,130. 


Baltimore, Md., News, dy. News Publish- 
ing Company. Average 1914. Sunday 61,947; 


daily, 80,176. For Sept., 1915, 
72,314 dally; 66,575 Sunday. 
The absolute correctness of tha 
GUAR latest circulation rating accord- 
ed the News is guaranteed by 
rELO the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 


hundred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


Salem, Mass., Eventos News. Actual daily 
ayerage for 1914, 20,021 


Meera om, ‘Gazette eve. Av. Jan. to 
"14, 24,626. “Home” paper. Largest 
pone Sn ga 


Minneapolis, Minn., Farm, Stock & Home, 
semi-monthly. Average first 9 months 1915, 
122,562 paid, 127, 055 gross. 


75% of circulation is in Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas, Montana, 
West’n Wisconsin and North’n 
GVAR 4 Iowa. The most prosperous sec- 
- Ny tion of the United States. Rate 
a4 50 cents a line based on 115,000 
circulation. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Tribune, 

W. J. Murphy, publisher. Es- 

GUAR tablished 1867. Oldest Minne- 
AN apolis daily. Average net paid 

Maa) circulation for 1914, daily Tri- 
—. — Sunday Tribune 


155,144 


St. Louls, Mo., National Farmer and Stock 
Grower, Actual average for 1914, 128,373. 


Camden, N. J., Dally Courler. Daily aver- 
age circulation for 1914, 11,014. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Courler, morn. Avy. 1914, Sun- 
day, 99,241; dy. 67,100; Enquirer, ev., 47,556. 


nnn, N. Y., Gazette, daily. A. N. 
y. <Actuai average for 1914, 23,017. 


Cleveland, 0., bie Contes. Est. 1841. Ac- 
tual av. for 191 y. 124,913; Sun., 155,342, 
For Sept., 1915, ary 952 daily: Sun. +» 164,749, 


_ Erie, Pa., Times, dy. Aver. circula- 
tion, "14, 23,270; 26,701 av., Sept. 
“a A larger guaranteed paid cir- 
culation than all other Erie papers 
combined, E, Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


West Chester, Pa., Local oom, 

dy., W. Ho dgson. Aver. for 

UA 1914, 12, 305. In its 43rd year. 
one Independent. Has Chester Co. 
TEE and vicinity for its field. De- 
4 voted to home news, hence is @ 
bome paper. Chester Co. second 

in State in agricultural wealth. 








Bakers’ Helper (©@) Chicago. Only ‘‘Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known, 


Worcester, Mass., L’Opinion Publique. (OO) 
Only French daily among 75,000 French pop. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle (©©) is THE adver- 
tising medium of Brooklyn. 


New York Dry Goods Le (@O) the 
recognized authority of the Dry Goods and 
Department Store trade. 


WN. Y. Sclentific American (O@) has the 
largest cir. of any tech. paper in the world. 


THE PITTSBURG 
o) DISPATCH © 


The paper that judici advertis- 
ers always select first to cover the rich, 
productive Pittsburg field. Best two-cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered cir. in Greater Pittsburg. 

















Providence, R. I., Journal (O@) only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. ‘“‘The R. I. Bible.” 


The Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal 
(©©) is the only paper in the state of Ten- 
nessee to have received the Gold Mark Award. 
The Commercial Appeal passes both quality 
and quantity tests. Daily, over 64,000; Sun- 
day, over 98,000; weekly, over 96,000. 


The Milwaukee, Wis., Ev’ng Beg (OO) 
the only Gold Mark daily in Wis. The home 
paper that deserves first a. when 
advertising appropriations are being made. 








WANT-AD MEDIUMS 





New Haven, Conn., Register. Leading want- 
ad. med. of State. lea word. Av. ’14, 19,414. 


The Portland, Me., Even’g Express and Sun. 
Telegraph carry more want ads than all other 
Portland papers combined. 1c a wd., 7 times 4c, 


The Baltimore, Md., News carries more ad- 
vertising than any other Baltimore daily. It 
is the recognized Ady. Med. of Baltimore. 


The Minneapolis, Minn,, 

Tribune, Daily and Sunday, 

GYAR is the leading want ad me- 

dium of the great Northwest 

Ye ~ carrying more paid want ads 

than any other daily news- 

paper in the Twin Cities. 

Printed in 1914, 116,791 more 

individual Want Ads. than its nearest com- 

petitor. Rates: 1%c. a word, cash with order; 

or 12 cents a line, where charged. All ad- 

vertising in the daily appears in both the 

morning and evening editions for the one 
charge. 


The Buffalo, N. Y., Even’g News is the best 
classified adv. medium in N. Y. State outside 

. Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, sworn 
cir. statement and rate card, 
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Francis, Charles, Press 

Frey, Charles Daniel, Co 
Gadsden, Ala., .Tournal 

Gadsden, Ala., ‘Times-News. 72-73 
Galveston_ News 72-78 
Gibbons, J. J., Ltd 

Good Health 

Good Housekeeping paeeinn. 30-31 
Greensboro, C.. News....72-78 
Greenville, S. C., News 


Halifax Herald & Mail 
Hamilton Corporation 
Hartford Courant 

Hearst’s Magazine 

Help Wanted “Paper” 

Hill Publishing Co 
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F ood Product 
Merchandising 


—if you wish it to be done 
successfully and at a min- 
imum of expense— must 
be done along the lines of 
least resistance. 


It must be done in accor- 
dance with the lessons that 
experience has taught. 
The costly errors made by 
others must be avoided, 
and the plans that have 
proved brilliantly success- 
ful should be followed 
closely, adapted to suit 
your individual necessities. 


The men in our Mer- 
chandising Service Depart- 
ment have had a very 
unique experience. They 
have marketed, here in 
Chicago, many different 
varieties of food products. 
They have studied every 
step in many campaigns. 
They have analyzed condi- 
tions and studied results. 
They have gone both to 
dealers and consumers 
time after time for first 
hand information. 


They have studied sales 
plans and advertising 
plans. They have watched 
the effects, dollars-and- 
cents effects, of various 
methods of procedure. 


As a result these men 
have gathered an exper- 
ience that is simply inval- 
uable to any Food Product 
Manufacturer who wishes 
to sell his product in 
Chicago territory. 


The practical benefits of 
this experience are at your 
command, without cost or 
obligation, at any time 
you wish to place your prod- 
uct in this field. These 
men will consult with you, 
advise you, tell you frankly 
the results of their exper- 
ience with varied lines, 
under varied conditions, 
and point out to you the 
lines of least resistance in 
the marketing of your 
goods. 


Che Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


Circulation Over | 


500,000 Sunday 
300,000 Daily 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Eastern Advertising Office: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





